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Hottest flame ever produced by man 


A FLAME with temperature up to 6000° F.—hot enough to 
melt the hardest steel . . . that’s what happens when acety- 
lene gas teams up with oxygen. 

This acetylene-oxygen pair speeds the cutting and weld- 
ing of metals that go into buildings, bridges and ships. 


But that is only one of the many contributions of the 
remarkably “friendly” acetylene. This gas has a wonderful 
eagerness to combine with other materials . . . and such 


unions can create an amazing variety of chemicals and 


sf 
other products. 

Here are just a few of the many familiar products based 
on acetylene and its derivatives . . . cleaning fluid and nail 
polish, oil and heat resistant “rubber” gloves, DDT, plastic 
dishes and acetate fabrics. And if your head is beginning to 


ache now, just reach for an aspirin, which is really acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 

The people of Union Carbide pioneered in giving the 
world acetylene—its products and the equipment for its most 
efficient use. Today they pioneer in the development and 
production of many other materials... for the use of science 
and industry. 

FREE: Jf you would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet “Products and Proces * It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s All. Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet D. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [Iq NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


Prest-O-Lire Acetylene « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ LINDE Oxygen * PyROFAX Gas 


BAKELtre, KRENE, VINYLITE Plastics * NATIONAL Carbons 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries *« ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes ¢ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e« HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 











Whether home be a house, an apartment, or merely 
a room ... Baltimoreans love their homes. They love to 
read the Sunpapers, too—morning, evening and Sunday. 


How do we know this? Well, in over 4,000 solid blocks 
in Baltimore, every home is regularly served by a Sun- 
paper carrier. In thousands of other blocks all but one 
or two homes get this regular service. 

That means that your advertising message in the 
Sunpapers gets read by Baltimoreans in their homes, 
where buying decisions are made. 


Daily Circulation — 364,507; Sunday Circulation — 305,825 


n 1 4 Cresmer & Woodward. Inc New York. San Francisco & Los Angeles: Osborn. Scolaro. Meeker & Scott, Chicago & Detroit. 
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here’s the answer Mr. Publisher 


It takes less time and fewer dollars when you use an 


ATF-Webendorfer Web-Fed Offset Publication Press 


Expensive engraving costs and make-ready time are minimized. Web has a 


Write for 
complete speed of more than 400 feet a minute. All operations are simplified. Colors 
information. 


can be used wherever desired. Photographic reproductions are of superior 
quality. 

Four of these presses have been built and installed for printing foreign 
editions of The Reader’s Digest; three of them constructed for 35-inch 
webs and one for a 50-inch web. 

Being designed on the unit basis these ATF-Webendorfer Offset Publi- 
cation Presses can be constructed to handle editions of many sizes and 


up to four colors, as may be desired. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Webendorfer Division: 2 South Street, Mt. Vernon, New York 











Headquarters building of the 
Portland Cement Association 
in Chicago, Winois. 
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i New research leboratories 
recently completed near Chi- 
cago. Service to users of con- 
crete is rendered through 
hundreds of field 

working out of twenty-six 
district offices. 





‘The Portland Cement Association 
conducts scientific research, Through 
research it strives to improve old prod- 
ucts and methods and develops new 
products and methods, many of which 
involve patentable inventions which are 
freely dedicated to the public. It renders 
technical service. It carries on extensive 
promotional and educational work. 


All phases of its activities are primari- 
ly designed to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete 
for homes, highways, public buildings, 
farm construction, public works and a 
wide variety of purposes. 


¥ This great program of service to ce- 
ment users, conducted by the Associa- 
tion’s headquarter’s staff and wide- 































The Portland Cement Association 
is a SERVICE Organization 


spread field organization, is made pos- 
sible by the financial support of the 
member companies listed on this page. 
These companies manufacture a large 
proportion of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada. 


Another important activity of the As- 
sociation is to correlate and give leader- 
ship to the safety work conducted by 
the ber companies in their plants. 





FREE TO EDITORS in 
U. S. and Canada. Write 
for the latest edition of 
the 88 - page illustrated 
“Cement and Concrete 
Reference Book.” It 
belongs in every 
newspaper library! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6d-80, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Ce., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catosauvqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Ce., Easton, Po. 
Arizona Portlend Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Ce., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Ce., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montrec | 
Colerade Division, ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 

Kensas Division, Fredonia 

Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Ce., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Ce., Kansas City 
The Diamend Portland Cement Ce., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Ce., Chicago 
Flerida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 


Hawkeye Portland Cement Ce., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philade'phia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Ce., Noshville 
Huron Portland Cement Ce., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kesmes Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Ce., New York 
Lehigh Portland Cement Ce., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Coment Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Ce., Son Antonio 
Levisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowec Portiend Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Ce., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazoreth Cement Co., Nazareth, Po. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Ce., Omaha 
Nerth American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Ce., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 

Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Ce., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penasylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

Plate Glass Co., Colombia Cement 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Cement Ce., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Ce., San Antonio 


The Standard Lime & Stone Ce., Baltimore 
Standerd Portland Cement Division, Diamond 

Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Lid., Toronto 
Superior Coment Division, New York Coal Sales Ce., 

Columbus, Ohio 

Portland Cement, inc., Seattle p 

Union Portland Division, ideal Cement Co., Sait Lake City 
Universal 4*las Cement Ce., New York 
Valley Ferge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Ce., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 4 




























send check 
or 
money order 


Mail order advertisers are quick to find out when a newspaper delivers 
buying customers. 





That’s why they fancy the kind of customers they know they attract 
with their advertising in The New York Times. 

And why, in 1949, they placed almost 50% more full-run advertising 
in The Times “Shopping Guide” mail order pages than in the second 
New York newspaper’s. 

It’s this ability of The New York Times to deliver a continually prof- 
itable audience that has made The Times first choice in New York 
among all kinds of advertisers... for 31 years advertising leader in 
the world’s leading market. 

If your advertising isn’t already selling this profit-plus audience, get 
all the facts, today, from any one of our offices. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 






For 31 years first in advertising in the world’s first market 
Circulation over 500,000 weekdays, over 1,100,000 Sundays 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street * Boston: 140 Federal Street * Cuicaco: 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit: General Motors Building * Los Ancetes: Saowyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 612 South Flower St. 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 


Ward 
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POWERFUL steel and mine un- 
ions gave financial help this week 
to New York World-Telegram and 
Sun strikers as the Guild dug in 
for the “Battle of Barclay Street.” 
Settlement of the guild’s strike 
which has halted publication of the 
key Scripps-Howard newspaper 
since June 13 did not appear im- 
minent as Epiror & PUBLISHER 
went to press Thursday. Members 


EVERY SATURDAY 


Mr. Tuck replied that manage- 
ment’s action “means we must fight 
it out on the sidewalks of Barclay 
Street . . . until management comes 
to its senses, however long it may 
take.” 

Participants in the exploratory 
talks were Mr. Macneish, Edwin 
T. Burke, his assistant, and B. O. 
McAnney, managing editor, for 





of mechanical unions have been 
honoring the guild picket line. 
“Exploratory talks” between 
guildsmen and mdnagement repre- 
sentatives broke off with a tele- 
gam from N. S. Macneish, W-T 
and S business manager, to J. Nel- 
son Tuck, president of the News- 
paper Guild of New York. Mr. 
Macneish said the two stumbling 
abeck issues remained: 

@ Guild Shop. 

Le Arbitration of economic lay- 

Ss. 

The talks, initiated by the guild 
in a request to Roy W. Howard, 
jpresident and editor of the paper, 
after failure of several government 
mediation sessions, showed “noth- 
m M be gained,” said Mr. Mac- 

sh. 


Cannot Capitulate 
“Based on what has transpired,” 
he said, “I and my associates are 
all satisfied that the only possible 
reconciliation of our differences 
ion the two main issues . . . would 
be for us to grant completely your 
idemands. We cannot agree on 
such a basis of settlement.” 
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Ward Morehouse, “Broadway 

After Dark” columnist, looks at 

passport to South America, 
dated for August. 
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the P ; Mr. Tuck, James 
Egan and Edward Easton, for the 
guild. The guild had declared its 
belief that “in face-to-face conver- 
sations we may find our positions 
are not so irreconciliable as they 
seem.” 

Meanwhile, the newspaper sent 
a letter to all of its employes, ex- 
plaining its offers on wages and 
working conditions and raising sev- 
eral questions as why it was being 
made “a guinea pig” in a union- 
— fight. (Text on Page 


Guild Shop Position Explained 

On the issue of the 9 out of 10 
Guild shop, the management ex- 
plained to E & P it cannot agree 
a majority of its employes in the 
editorial, business and advertising 
departments should have to join a 
union whether they desired to or 
not. This is particularly true as it 
applies to news gathering and edi- 
torial comment, the newspaper 
spokesman said. 

On union security, the manage- 
ment stated it agreed to grant 
maintenance of membership which 
gives each employe a choice of 





a 


Gene Fisher, member of the 





The SPOT NEWS Paper of the Newspaper and Advertising Fields 


rast 
Big Unions Give Guild Help 
As W-T&S Tieup Continues 


Talks Cease in ‘Battle of Barclay St.’: 
ITU, Others Reminded of Contracts 


joining the union or not joining. 

On arbitration of the necessity 
of layoffs for economy reasons, the 
newspaper cannot turn over to a 
third party the determination of 
the size and makeup of its staff, 
said Lee B. Wood, executive editor. 

‘Obstinate Refusal’—Tuck 

“Management again demon- 
strates its obstinate refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith,” asserted Mr. 
Tuck. “Scripps-Howard continues 
to refuse to accept the Twentieth 
Century. In the conversations, Mr. 
Macneish stated repeatedly that 
Scripps-Howard was not out to 
bust the Guild. His refusal to back 
up that statement by any more 
than mere words in private con- 
versation belies the truth of it. 

“Management is making claims 
that it has no intention of recog- 
nizing that the Guild is here to 
stay and that its employes must 
and will have the minimum pro- 
tection to which they are entitled.” 

Mr. Tuck doubted the U. S. 
Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice would be able to effect a 
settlement. 

“If they call us back,” he added, 
“of course we will go. But I'd 
like to point out that in one of 
our talks before the Mediatio 
Service a ber oO! ig t 
Ezra Bryan, said he thought the 
W-T and S was overstaffed, but 
hoped the paper would develop 
to a point where they could use 
their present number of employes. 

T 

“It is obvious,” concluded Mr. 
Tuck, “that management has in- 
dicated they will give their em- 
ployes no job security whatsoever. 





S copy desk, 





oc- 


, 
! 





Charles Sievert, W-T and S ad- 

vertising columnist, with 

Nelson Frank (at left), labor 
columnist. 


Their position is that they will 
fire as many employes as they 
want to and hire as many anti- 
union people as they want to fill 
their places. This is not going to 
happen if it takes from now until 
Christmas. They're not going to 
knock us off one-by-one. If they 
beat us, they'll have to beat us all 
together.” 

The membership of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild will be 
asked to submit to monthly ‘as- 
sessments to aid the strikers at 
the 17th annual convention, be- 
ginning June 26 in Washington. 
New York guild already has 
placed a 5% assessment on all its 
members. 

No Maintenance Staff 

Some newspapers were collect- 
ing the assessment through the 
usual checkoff system, Guild 
spokesmen said, and others in 
which contracts do not provide 
for checkoff were allowing Guild 
representatives to make collections 
in the offices. 

ANG has set aside $50,000 
from its defense fund for the 
strikers. United Steel Workers of 
America, CIO, contributed $15,- 
000 and John L. Lewis tele- 
graphed: his Mine Workers Union 
would contribute $5,000 weekly, 


Charles Haskell, head of the.W-T guild headquarters said. 
rial staff, whil th = = orking 
tor » whiles away the e cupied—P'm w a 
by reading a book. gram.” 


Mr. Wood reported no main- 


crypto- tenance help is allowed in the 
(Continued on next . page) 
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‘Battle of Barclay St.’ 


continued from page 5 





W-T and §S plant by the strikers, 
so mechanical equipment is not 
being kept in readiness fo: quick 
resumption of publication 


running and in employing more 
workers.” 


Late Enquirer Edition 

The New York Enquirer, pub- 
lished on Sunday afternoons for 
24 years and selling for 10 cents, 
with a Monday dateline, came 
out Monday with a late edition 
for five cents “to help ease the 
current newspaper shortage.” The 
Journal-American and New York 
Post continued to be sellouts on 
newsstands. 

An incidental sidelight was a 
steady trek of former New York 
Sun workers now on the struck 
newspaper to the old Sun Building, 
where Keats Speed, executive edi- 
tor of the Sun until its sale last 
Jan. 4, maintains daily office 
hours. 

Many striking Guildsmen and 
non-Guild staffers who are on 
duty in the W-T and S editorial 
room and former Sun printers 
have been going to him as to a 
“father confessor” to discuss per- 
sonal problems and the strike situ- 
ation. 

A six-day radio program over 
WLIB was planned by the Guild 
to give the public highlights of 
World-Telegram and Sun features, 
prepared by their regular writers. 

T to Union Chiefs 

Five International Union presi- 
dents were asked Thursday by the 
Publishers’ Association of New 
York City to direct members of 
their locals to return to work. The 
telegram went to heads of the 
photo-engravers, the machinists, 
the pressmen, the stereotypers and 
typographical unions. 

The publishers indicated that 
nine newspaper unions, including 
the Guild, had pledged each 
other not to cross picket lines set 








B. O. McAnney, left, World-Telegram and Sun 
editor, confers with Lee B. Wood, execu- 


tive editor, on all the wire news 
goes on the hook, 


up by any one of them. This, 
the Association wired, is in viola- 
tion of the collective bargaining 
agreement between the locals and 
the Association. 

Unions Pay Benefits 

Several of the unions are paying 
or planning to arrange payments 
to their members as long as pay 
checks are not received. 

Officers of the unions said mem- 
bers are voluntarily refusing to 
cross the lines and therefore may 
not be considered on strike. Pay- 
ments, where arranged, are made 
either out of voluntary collections, 
special funds or unemployment 
funds of the locals. 

Local 6, International Typo- 
graphical Union, announced par- 
tial compensation would be made 
to about 280 composing room 
men. Amounts have not been de- 
termined in individual cases. 

The Stereotypers Union has~ar- 
ranged a similar plan and is also 
arranging to find other work for 
its members. Mailers Union No. 
6 has set up a relief fund from 
which World-Telegram members 
will receive about $50 each a 
week. 


CIO Paper Charges 
ANPA Anti-Union Plot 

CIO News of June 19 charged 
the Scripps - Howard Newspapers 
are “leading an organized effort 
by the American Newspaper Pub- 


64 lishers Association to destroy un- 





Any article appearing in this pub- 
lication may be reproduced provid- 
ing acknowledgment is made of 
the Eprror & PUBLISHER copyright 
and the date of issue. 





ion security, imperil the jobs of 
guildsmen and block the efforts 
of newspaper employes to win 
better wages and working condi- 
tions.” 

The CIO Executive Board voted 
support to the striking guildsmen 
and declared: “The CIO recog- 
nizes the significance and justice 
of the strike. The CIO also hails 
the splendid cooperation of the 
AFL and independent unions in 
the newspaper industry whose 


of the day that of New York, 


Easton, World-Telegram and Sun unit chairman. 





s have r ted the pick- 
et line of their fellow workers 
affiliated with the CIO. 

“Such support and cooperation 
by all of organized labor will help 
overcome the threats of Scripps- 
Howard management to keep the 
strike going for six months or 
longer and will hasten a swift and 
effective settlement.” 

The Imperial Press Conference 
at Ottawa, an assemblage of news- 
paper proprietors from all over 
the British Commonwealth heard 
about the labor-newspaper struggle 
in two addresses. 

Freedom of the press is being 
threatened by “irresponsible labor 
leaders,” declared Frank Gannett, 
head of the Gannett Newspapers 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

“Guarantees of freedom,” he 
said, “are wholly futile when ir- 
responsible labor leaders can force 
a newspaper to cease publication. 
I must refer to the situation in 
New York where a great daily 
has been paralyzed and closed 
down by order of the union.” 

F. I. Ker, publisher of the 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator, as- 
_serted “much of the evil of these 
times proceeds from labor depart- 
ments of governments” and al- 
luded to the New York strike as 
“the very antithesis of freedom of 
the press.” The rank and file of 
newspap ployes, he added, 
have as great a responsibility as the 
publishers and when they string a 
picket line around a newspaper 
“they are deserting their posts.” 

“That applied as well to those 
who honored picket lines,” Mr. 
Ker concluded. 

Labor Leaders Reply 

In reply, the Toronto Star 
quoted Pat Conroy, secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, who described Mr. 
Ker’s remarks as “absolute non- 
sense.” He said newspapers are 
profit-making institutions and are 
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Jay Nelson Tuck, left, night city editor of the New 
York Post and president of the Newspaper Guild 





works on strategy with Edward 


not entitled to any special treat- 
ment. 

“If the press wants to be lifted 
to some lofty level,” he declared, 
“then it must accept true freedom 
of the press and stop continually 
supporting those who oppose la- 
bor. The right of newspaper work- 
ers to organize is established by 
the law of our country. Appar- 
ently some publishers are trying 
to set themselves above that law.” 

William Lucas, secretary-treas, 
urer of the Toronto Typographic: 
Union, asserted Mr. Ker was 
“bothered” by the fact “he has 
found it so expensive to operat 
a non-union paper during the past 
four years.” 

The Toronto Star also quoted 
Sam Eubanks, executive vicepresi- 
dent of the American Newspaper 
Guild, as saying the Guild had 
no choice but to call the strike 
and regretted the necessity of it. 


Stores Cut Expenditures 
For Ads During Strike 

New York City department 
stores have cut their expenditures 
for advertising in afternoon news 
papers since the beginning of the 
strike at the World-Telegram and 
Sun, store advertising gers 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Minor amounts of oti 
space went to both the New Yo 
Post and the New York Journal 
American. 

In some cases, ads schedul 
for the Pos*t and the Journ 
American were canceled, depart 
ment store executives indicated, 
but the spac: was filled by copy 
originally plennea for the World 
Telegram ani Sun. ~ 

The shutdown on the World 
Telegram and Sun gave space buy 
ers an opportuxity to go along 
with store economy drives and @ 
the same time not to upset tr# 
ditional relationships with 
afternoon publicaticns. 
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Tariff Ideas Advanced 





During Newsprint Inquiry 


Celler Also Calls 


for Checkup; 


Violation Could Cut Off Supply 


WASHINGTON — The Congress- 
ional inquiry into the newsprint 
industry gave little promise this 
week of effecting improvement in 
supply in the immediate future. 

In: fact, observers saw in two of 
the committee’s own ideas poten- 
tial threats of curtailment in sup- 
ply from Canada, whence comes 
85% of current requirements in 
the U. S. newspaper business. 

@ First, members of the House 
Judiciary subcommittee suggested 
that newsprint be made dutiable 
in order to encourage development 
of paper making in the U. S. Con- 
gress put newsprint on the free 
list in 1913, at the behest of news- 
paper publishers. 

@ Secondly, Chairman Eman- 
uel Celler asked President Truman 
to direct the Tariff Commission to 
investigate whether Canada is vio- 
lating a section of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 by indulging in price-fix- 
ing and production-control. If vio- 
lation should be found, the only 
penalty provided is a complete ban 
on importation. 

Full Penalty Not Desired 

When this full effect of the act 
was pointed out, Mr. Celler told 
newsmen neither he nor his com- 
mittee desired such an extreme 
penalty; they merely thought 
something could be done through 
international negotiation to “cor- 
rect” the marketing of newsprint. 

Mr. Celler’s letter to the White 
House accused the Tariff Commis- 
sion of being “lax, remiss and in- 
attentive” in failing to determine 
whether Canadian government- 
approved agreements in 1929 con- 
travened the reciprocal trade pro- 
visions against “unfair practices in 
the import trade.” 

The newsprint tariff proposal 
came from Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, Rochester (N. Y.) Republi- 
can, during the testimony of John 
H. Perry, publisher of Florida 
and Kentucky newspapers’ and 
president of the Western Newspa- 
per Union. Mr. Celler immediately 
agreed the idea was worth inves- 
tigating, and U. S. Senator Dwor- 
shak, Idaho Republican who once 
headed the Idaho Editorial Asso- 
ciation when he was an editor- 
publisher, went along with the 
thought that some incentive 
should be given to domestic indus- 
try. 

As a witness, Senator Dworshak 
proposed maintenance of fair and 
equitable prices for newsprint but 
not through legislation. It was 
primarily an economic problem, 

he said, strongly advocating in- 
creased production in the U. S. 





because continuing dependence on 
Canada creates a “menacing” con- 
dition. He told the committee he 
had no knowledge of the existence 
of either price fixing or production 
control by Canadians. 

Communications from Idaho 
publishers showed difference of 
views on the subject, but there was 
general comment that present 
prices have cut into profits. 

During cross-questioning, Sena- 
tor Dworshak related that when 
he was a member of the House he 
opposed the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram not because he was against 
foreign trade but because “I could 
foresee the inevitable result of try- 
ing to build up trade abroad.” 
“Now we are facing the conse- 
quences,” he added. “It is un- 
sound from every approach that 
the American publishing industry 
must be dependent upon Canada.” 

Perry Alleges Agreements 

Mr. Perry charged the newsprint 
companies have collusive agree- 
ments under which distribution is 
allotted by zones and prices are 
held uniform. He mentioned how 
his testimony in 1917 had been in- 
strumental in penalizing some Can- 
adian firms for violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

The Florida publisher reported 
successful use of the state’s pine in 
newsprint-making and also sug- 
gested the possibilities of Alaska. 

Creation of a huge domestic 
newsprint industry appeared to 





JOHN H. PERRY, publisher of 


hold the only hope for a continu- 
ous flow of print paper at reason- 
able price, as witnesses filed be- 
fore the committee. 

Statistics presented by Cranston 
Williams, general manager of 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and reiterated by 
others, established that Canadian 
mills so dominate the United 
States market as to have an oper- 
ating monopoly. But 


shut down a year ago. Annual 
capacity is 17,000 tons. 





were sought for two fundamental 
questions: 

1. Is it an illegal monopoly? 

2. What can be done about it? 

Witnesses traced the history of 
efforts to find the answer to the 
first of these questions; they told 
of antitrust proceedings brought 
by the Department of Justice in 
1947, and how they were i 
when it was found that essential 
records were in Canada and Dom- 
inion producers refused to accept 
subpoenas either to testify or to 
bring records. In the absence of 
proof, the charge could not be 
sustained. 

As to Point 2, the Canadian in- 
dustry has declined an invitation 
to testify in the current hearings, 
which may run through two weeks. 
One of the reasons stated is that 
all the facts have been spread on 
the record several times in the 
past. 

The Canadians are frankly irri- 
tated by public statements made 
by Mr. Celler that the mills and 
their government have acted in 
concert to create a shortage on 
which higher prices can be predi- 
cated. 

(Continued on page 63) 


Florida and Kentucky 


and president of Western Newspaper Union, testifies before the House 
Judiciary subcommittee investigating the newsprint industry. 
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We Need More 
Paper, Lower 

2 7 
Price’'—SNPA 

Southern newspaper publishers 
this week accused the Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers of lack- 
ing a spirit of give-and-take in in- 
sisting that U. S. buyers can’t have 
both more mill capacity and lower 
prices. 

“There is nothing unsound” 
about the proposition that in- 
creased production should bring 
lower prices, said T. A. Corcoran, 
chairman of the Newsprint Com- 
mittee, Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, in commenting 
upon the recent statement of R. M. 
Fowler, president of the News- 
print Association of Canada. 

“It so happens,” the SNPA 
statement read, “that publishers 


want and need both.” 

Increased Mr. Cor- 
coran said, is lished by 
speeding up machines to spread 
fixed charges over a greater 
tonnage. 

As a practical approach to the 
present problem of a pinched sup- 
ply, the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times executive pro- 
posed a standing committee of 
publishers and manufacturers to 
work in a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence and understanding. 

“It is quite possible,” he de- 
clared, “that this committee could 
develop suggestions that would 
provide the additional tonnage we 
seem to need and, at the same 
time, make the reduction in price 
that is so sorely needed by the 
average publisher. . . . It could 
enable the publisher to continue 
his present very fair milline ad- 
vertising rate.” 
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ITU Paper Sold 

Las Vecas, Nev.—The Las 
Vegas Free Press, started with In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
funds, has been sold to .Henry 
Greenspun, press agent for a local 
resort. The paper began as a 
thrice-weekly May 3 with Reid 
Jorgenson as publisher and Henry 
Moscow as editor. Mr. Moscow 
said both he and Mr. Jorgenson 
would leave. 
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Carriers Achieve Honors 
At School Graduations 


Survey Shows Many Receive 
Scholarships and Good Marks 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CARRIER SCHOLARSHIP is empha- 
sized as graduation time rolls 
around, with newspaperboys win- 
ning college scholarships and at- 
taining a variety of scholastic 
honors. 

Several newspapers reported 
their carriers have been rated by 
their teachers as. to scholarship, 
attendance, neatness, courtesy and 
dependability and have been 
found, in general, to be “above 
average.” 

An Eprtror & PUBLISHER cross- 
section survey among 100 news- 
papers from coast to coast reveals 
that hundreds of boys have main- 
tained Grade A records in school. 

Checking with Schools 

Many newspapers are adopting 
the policy of having school au- 
thorities give them periodic re- 
ports on carrier scholastic . grades. 
Several of the larger papers are 
awarding college scholarships to 
top-ranking carriers. 

Typical of the reports is that 
of the Cleveland (O.) Press, which 
presented recognition awards in 
the form of gold keys to 80 grad- 
uating carriers in addition to 
awarding seven college scholar- 
ships on the basis of high school 
grades, citizenship and route per- 
formance. 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
awards five four-year college 
scholarships each year. The school 
counselor of one Times carrier 
who was a contender for a 1950 
scholarship wrote on the boy’s 
school transcript: “This student 
has the highest average of any 
student we have had.” Another 
Times carrier this year won the 


George Baker $1,500 per year © 


oo to Stanford Univer- 
Sity. 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror 
recently had a group of carriers 
screened by teachers for scholar- 
ship, courtesy, dependability, etc., 
in conjunction with an all-expense 
flight to New York. 7 

Carriers Above Average 

In a survey of Los Angeles 
schools, the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner found that its newspa- 
perboys were above average in 
scholarship, states John M.-Black, 
circulation manager. “In many 
cases they Teceived excellent and 
outstanding ratings,” he added. 

All carriers of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News must 
do satisfactory. work in school in 
order to qualify as carrier-sales- 
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men. The News offers what is 
known as Work Scholarships. 
These are set up so that a young 
man will work in the Deseret 
News circulation department and 
attend the University of Utah. 
The News has some 30 Work 
Scholarships in force. 

Carriers of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News are for the most 
part of high school age and stand 
high in their studies, states Sol 
Katz, circulation manager. Out 
of 48 carriers graduating from 
high school this spring, 12 grad- 
uated with honors. Five are mem- 
bers of the National Honor So- 
ciety and one carrier won a schol- 
arship to Yale University. 

A former Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun- 
Telegraph carrier has received an 
appointment to United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
New York. 

87% Above Average 

A recent survey by the Colum- 
bus (O.) Citizen’s circulation de- 
partment revealed that school 
grades of 87% of the Citizen’s 
carriers were average or above; 
that 47.5% had “A” or “B” aver- 
ages. Only 14 carriers out of 836 
checked were having a tough time 
with their school work. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 
offers four $1,000 scholarships 
each year. “So far all of our boys 
selected for scholarships have 
ranked in the upper 10% of their 
class,” states Raymond E. Houk. 

R. B. Faux, Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Times, reports that after a num- 
ber of personal interviews with 
school principals and _ teachers, 
the consensus is that carrier boys 
“are better boys in most every 


ase. 

The Chicago Herald-American 
reports that 10 of its carriers 
qualified as Quiz Kids and several 
have appeared on the radio pro- 
gram, giving a good account of 
themselves as “brain trusters.” 

Twelve Dayton (O.) Daily 
News former carriers are attend- 
ing college on scholarships. Three 
boys were awarded scholarships 
this year. They were selected by 
their principals. Ten of 29 boys 
chosen by the Dayton American 
Legion to attend the Buckeye 
Boys’ State Camp this summer are 
newspaperboys. The requirements 
are that each boy selected is a 
top student in school. 

Other former newspaperboys in 
the Dayton area have been 
awarded special science awards 
or have ranked high in recent 


scholarship tests, according to 
John S. Shank, circulation man- 
ager. 

Dayton (O.) Journal Herald 
presented Outstanding Newspaper- 
boy statuettes at school graduation 
exercises throughout its territory. 
Many of the boys received public 
recognition from school authori- 
ties for their business success and 
scholastic records. One carrier won 
a certificate for superior ratings in 
music, indicating his route work 
had not interfered with practice. 

Three-fourths of the schoolboys 
employed by the New London 
(Conn.) Evening Day rated aver- 
age or above average in grades. 
School principals cooperated in the 
survey covering 162 boys under 
the supervision of Circulation Di- 
rector Wilfrid H. Cruise. 

Collective Average 91% 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Newspapers, 
Inc., which publishes both the 
News-Sentinel and the Journal- 
Gazette, offers a maximum of 
eight scholarships to its high 
school graduating carriers. This 
year seven awards were made. 
The seven young men compiled 
a collective four-year scholastic 
average of 91.75%. 

Ralph Heckman, circulation 
manager of the Fort Wayne News- 
papers, said many carriers have 
received scholarships from grade 
schools covering tuition to Central 
Catholic High. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune award 20 $250 schol- 
arships each year to carrier sales- 
men who average “C” or better 
and has given six months or more 
of continuous route service. More 
than $27,000 has been awarded 
since 1943. 

“Winners usually have a 
scholastic average of A, a few B 
plus,” explained W. D. Parsons, 
circulation director. 

12 Save $8,861 

The Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune award 12 $200 col- 
lege scholarships. The 12 win- 
ners this year averaged better 
than 90% in school grades, said 
E. P. Schwartz, circulation man- 
ager. The 12 had saved a total 
of $8,861, an average of $738. 
One of 12 had saved $1,280 and 

(Continued on page 54) 





Treasury Helpers 

San Francisco—Home dis- 
tribution of 1,546,200 Treas- 
ury Department leaflets in the 
Independence Bond campaign 
has been completed by 20,212 
California newspaperboys, it is 
announced by the California 
Newspaperboy Foundation. 








C. Neill Baylor, left, general man- 
ager of Hagerstown (Md.) Her- 
ald-Mail, gives a camera to 

Clark, a Daily Mail carrier who 


was valedictorian of his High 
School class of 391 graduates. 


banked “a _ considerable 
from route earnings. 


Turner, Boyle 
Get Fellowships 


The Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions has awarded resident fellow- 
ships to Fitzhugh Turner, 35, of 
the Washington bureau of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and to Wil- 
liam J. Boyle, 35, chief of the 
Vienna bureau of the United Press. 

The fellowships are for study 
and research at Council headquar- 
ters, New York City, and at near- 
by universities during the aca- 
demic year. 

Under the terms of the fellow- 
ships, men appointed are not re- 
quired to pursue a formal course 
of study. They may concentrate 
on specific areas in preparation for 
future work abroad, or they may 
select general subjects about which 
they wish to learn more. 

Stipends provided will corres- 
pond with salaries relinquished 
during the period of the fellow- 
ships. Academic charges for reg- 
istration and tuition will be cov- 
ered separately. This is the sec- 
ond year that such fellowships 
have been offered. Winners of 
similar awards for 1949-50 were 
Henry R. Lieberman, of the New 
York Times, and Robert Clurman, 
of the United Press. Both men 
have just concluded work pro- 
grams which entailed participation 
in Council activities and intensive 
graduate study at Columbia Un: 
versity. 

Mr. Turner joined the Herald 
Tribune in 1945, and has served 
as correspondent in Palestine and 
the Middle East, and in Central 
America. He returned. recently 
from a tour of Formosa and Hong- 
kong. During the period of his fel- 
lowship, he will concentrate on 
study of the Soviet Union and 
Russian imperialism. 

Mr. Boyle joined U.P. in 1935 
and since the war has served in 
the London and Paris bureaus 
prior to becoming bureau manager 
in Vienna in 1949. He will use his 
fellowship for further study of 
modern European history. 
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Imperial Press Delegates 


Differ on Degree of Freedom 


Long Debate at Ottawa Session 
Discloses UN Pact Opposition 


By the Canadian Press 

Ortrawa—A declaration on free- 
dom of the press is expected to be 
issued next week by the Empire 
Press Union at its seventh Im- 
perial Press Conference. 

After a day and a half of discus- 
sion here, the issue was still under 
debate. An additional session will 
be devoted to the subject when the 
EPU resumes meetings at Mus- 
koka, Ont., June 26. 

The wide-ranging discussion de- 
veloped some difference of opinion 
among the 100 delegates from 
Commonwealth countries over the 
extent of freedom that should be 
given the press. 

Indians Favor Limitations 

While there was unanimity on 
the principle of press freedom, 
delegates from India and Pakistan 
contended absolute freedom was 
not practicable in all cases and 
there should be some limitations. 

Spokesmen from other countries 
generally were in agreement the 
press should be as free as possible 
from government interference. 

Disagreement also cropped up 
among United Kingdom delegates 


» over the question of the establish- 


ment of a Press Council in Britain, 
as recommended by that country’s 
recent Royal Commission that in- 
vestigated the press. 

Senator W. Rupert Davies, 
chairman of the Canadian Section, 
expressed the view the Canadian 
group would be fully opposed to 
the press council idea. 

Senator Davies, publisher of the 
Kingston Whig-Standard, said it 
might appear that this was not the 
affair of the Canadian newspapers. 
However, they felt that if the gov- 
ernment in Britain were to set up 
a press council, it might not be 
long before the Canadian govern- 
ment would want to set up a body 
to control the newspapers. 

Self-Criticism Urged 

Senator Davies advised fellow 
newspapermen to take a look at 
the press itself. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “we want 
freedom to operate newspapers as 
we see fit, or for the interests of 
certain parties or groups, rather 
than for all the people. . . . We 
should take a look at ourselves 
and try to improve our papers.” 

“We seem to be terribly self- 
satisfied and so sure we are always 
right and governments always 
wrong,” said L. P. Scott, publisher 
of the Manchester Guardian. 

But, he said, “the man in the 
street doesn’t think we are won- 
derful.” 
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That, he added, should make the 
press wonder if it really was per- 
fect. 

“It might be that we should 
control ourselves before govern- 
ments undertake to control us,” 
Mr. Scott suggested. 

Alan Pitt Robbins, news editor 
of the Times of London, said that 
in Britain the press now was held 
in lower esteem by members of 
Parliament than ever before. The 
Royal Commission, he said, had 
not given it a 100% vindication. 

William Addison, editor of the 
Johannesburg Star in South Africa, 
also advised the delegates to “ask 
ourselves what is wrong with the 
press.” 

U.N. Covenant Criticized 

There was general criticism of 
the draft covenant of the United 
Nations, particularly of two clauses 
providing: 

1. That governments would have 
the right of obtaining corrections 
in newspapers of other countries in 
cases where articles were published 
that reflected on them. 

2. That “national security” could 
be made the reason for withhold- 
ing the transmission of material by 
foreign correspondents. 

Speakers claimed both these 
clauses would be misused by some 
countries. 

The attack was led by Lord 
Burnham, director of the London 
Daily Telegraph. 

Dealing with censorship, Lord 
Burnham said the only workable 
form was on a voluntafy basis. 
Newspapers would not publish 
anything that would endanger their 
countries, so long as they under- 
stood the need for restraint and it 
was equitably and reasonably im- 
posed, he declared. 

Arthur Ford, editor-in-chief of 
the London (Ont.) Free Press who 
represented Canada at the Geneva 
conference on freedom of infor- 
mation, explained the drafting of 
the convention. 

The correction resolution had 
been proposed by France. Many 
delegates had not been happy 
about it but wished the support 
of France on general matters. It 
had been finally accepted on the 
understanding that no compulsion 
would be used on newspapers to 
make corrections in their newspa- 
pers at the instance of other coun- 
tries. 


U.N. ‘Made It Worse’ 


with Russia and its satellites. 

Mr. Ford said that later the 
Unitea Nations, instead of improv- 
ing the convention, had made its 
provisions worse and “increased 
the danger of state censorship in 
peacetime.” 

In Canada, Mr. Ford said, two 
provinces—which he did not name 
—had passed laws which newspa- 
pers felt infringed on the rights 
of the press. The newspapers had 
been urging that, when Canada 
overhauls her constitution, it 
should include a clause laying 
down the principles of a free 
press. 

Leaders in the attack against 
government interference included 
W. T. Curtiss-Wilson, blind man- 
aging director of Britain’s Brighton 
Herald, and Arthur T. Shakes- 
peare, managing editor of the 
Times of Canberra, Australia. 

They accused their respective 
governments of exercising censor- 
ship through the limitation of 
newsprint supplies. 

Hon. John J. Astor, president of 
EPU and chairman of the London 
Times, touched off the debate by 
telling delegates that while press 
freedom was largely accepted in 
theory, it had never been com- 
pletely established. 

“In the world today,” he said, 
“we see it widely challenged.” 

Colonel Astor said the phrase 
“freedom of the press” was a mis- 
leading one. It seemed to imply 
privilege, but the press claimed no 
privilege. 

“But we must insist on our 
rights,” he added. “Journalists, we 
should approach our task with a 
heavy leaning toward the publica- 
tion of every significant fact.” 

Against this was the idea of 
some politicians in office that they 
knew best what should be pub- 
lished, he said. 

Gannett Hits Unions 

Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, 
N. Y., head of the Gannett News- 
papers, said “irresponsible labor 
leaders” are threatening the free- 
dom of the press. 

“Guarantees of freedom of the 
press are wholly futile,” he said, 
“when irresponsible labor leaders 
can force a newspaper to cease 
publication. I must refer you to 
the situation in New York today 
where a great daily has been para- 
lyzed and closed down by order 
of the unions. They have deprived 
the people of their right to know.” 

He previously had been discuss- 
ing efforts in other parts of the 
world to control newspapers. He 
was interrupted several times by 





The Canadians also had objected 
vigorously to the “national secur- 
ity” clause. This had placed 
them in embarrasing alignment 


pp , and especially 
when he said: 
“Freedom of the press is not a 


right to be guaranteed to govern- 





Censorship Gains, 
AP Survey Shows 


Associated Press reported this 
week that its semi-annual survey 
of press conditions around the 
world showed ce has 

i increasing power over the 
free flow of information in 
first half of 1950. E 

The trend has been developing 
since the end of the war, but the 
latest checkup revealed that some 
controls have been removed in 
the Middle East while Iron Cur- 
tain countries have called into 
play charges of “unobjective re- 
porting” to oust representatives of 
the Western press. 





ment, or to any other branch of 
society. ’ 

“As publishers, we may be its 
trustees but never its possessors. 
We may be its guardians but never 
its owners. For freedom of the 
press belongs only to readers, 
never to the publishers. 

“There are reformers, I know, 
who would pervert this bulwark of 
democracy—men who would make 
the press subservient to one polit- 
ical regime, to one governing 
class or to a single ideology. 

“Dictatorship cannot tolerate a 
free press. Democracy can tolerate 
naught else.” 

I. Ker, publisher of the 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator, de- 
clared that a strike which blacked 
out a newspaper was “the very 
antithesis of freedom of the press.” 

Colonial Freedom Asked 

Proposals for the advancement 
ot press freedom in the British 
Colonies were placed before the 
conference. 

Brig. R. F. Johnson, represent- 
ing the Colonial Office, said the 
matter of evolving a free press in 
colonies in various stages of de- 
velopment was one “beset with 
complexities.” There were 458 
papers of various types in the 43 
territories, he said. 

Some were the only sources of 
information for many people but 
were conducted without regard for 
the traditions of public service. 
He asked if it was feasible that 
they should be allowed to publish 
anything they wanted. ' 

There was “grave risk,” Briga- 
dier Johnson said, in letting that 
type of paper “fan wilfully-fos- 
tered misunderstanding.” 

However, he said, the Colonial 
Office was working towards the 
stage of greater freedom, though 
it considered it wise not to go too 
fast. 

Some of the colonial delegates 
conceded that in some areas there 
were irresponsible segments of the 
press and that legislation was 
needed to keep them from ‘spread- 
ing material not in the public in- 
terest. 

The aim of a resolution was to 
have the EPU police and spot such 
‘irresponsible” publications and 

(Continued on page 57) 





1500 Out of Work 
In ‘Guinea Pig’ Strike 


MANAGEMENT of the New 
Yor’ World-Telegram and Sun re- 
ported that 1,500 persons are out 
of work because of the strike, and 
told employes, in a letter, it had 
made the following offer to the 
Guild: 

A general wage increase rang- 
ing from $2.00 to $5.00. 

A minimum wage increase rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $3.50. 

Should this wage offer prove 
unsatisfactory then arbitration of 
the issue. 

The Guild is at present arbitrat- 
ing this issue with the Times. 

A job security clause closely re- 
lated to the one recently accepted 
by the Guild from the Times. 

A“ eo. ship 
provision the same as recently ac- 
cepted by the Guild from the 
Times. 

8 holidays with pay. 

Vacations up to 4 weeks. 

35 hours per week. 

A night differential of 75c per 
night shift and $1.50 per third 
shift. 

Arbitration of 
under the contract. 

Clauses covering promotions, 
call back and assignments from 
home. 


Some Questions Asked 

The letter continued: 

“That a strike should follow this 
offer denotes to us some purpose 
other than to reach an agreement 
with us, otherwise 

“1. Why is an offer of a general 
increase which is the first made in 
this city in our industry for over 
a year a strike issue against the 
World-Telegram and Sun? 

“2. Why is our offer to arbitrate 
the wage issue (agreed to by the 
Guild in the case of the Times), 
provided our dollar offer was not 
satisfactory, an issue which should 
cause our approximate 1,500 em- 
ployes to be off our payroll? 

“3. Why is our ‘job security’ 
offer which closely parallels one 
just recently accepted the 
Guild from the Times a sound 
reason for a strike against this 
newspaper? 

“4. Why is the ‘maintenance of 
membership’ provision which is 
the same as that accepted by the 
Guild from the Times an issue 
which puts the World-Telegram 
and Sun out-of-business and its 
employes out-of-work? 

“5. Why is the 35 hour week, 8 
holidays with pay and vacations 
up to 4 weeks per year granted to 
the Guild and equal to the best in 
our industry in New York an issue 
responsible for a strike? 

“6. Why is a night differential, 
better than all except one, affect- 
ing only a small segment of the 
total editorial and business ° 
an issue of sufficient importance to 
cause a complete shutdown? 
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all grievances 


“7. Why is our refusal to agree 
to arbitrate grievances not related 
to the contract between the Guild 
and the World-Telegram and Sun 
an issue sufficient to close this 
newspaper? 

“We would like to know the an- 
swers to these questions. 

Proposed Wage Scales 

“Let’s see what effect our wage 
proposal would have had on salar- 
ies. It would have produced aver- 
age wages and minimums for ex- 
perienced employes for the fol- 
lowing representative groups of 
our employes covered by the 
Guild contract: 


Average 
age Minimum 
Copyreaders ....... $125.86 $113.5 
yet cena eeses 12751 113.5 
Soeocet Assignment _— rt 113.50 
Classified sales ..... 118.3: 93. 
Ke 
108.72 3 
Zeside clacsified’ sales. 72.88 70.50 
Secretaries ......... 79.25 70.50 
Cashiers (disbu: 
ments and payroll) 70.83 70.50 
Addressograph opera- 
BB ceccccccccce 62.25 57.00 
Stenographers ...... 58.3 57.00 
Telephone operators. 63.95 57.00 
J Clore ...... 56.4 52.00 
Copy bo wench — boys, 
eeeenee 44.01 37.00 


“We ‘anes these average wages 
to be as high, if not higher, than 
on most other New York City 
newspapers and we are completely 
satisfied that in such classifications 
as stenographers, secretaries, tele- 
phone operators, junior clerks, 
payroll clerks, and so forth, they 
are higher than those paid by busi- 
ness generally in New York City. 

Vast Outlay Needed 

“During our negotiations with 
the Guild Committee we stated 
that during the first three months 
of this year—the first three months 
of the World- ‘Telegram and Sun 
operation — our income had in- 
creased 27.9% and our cost had 
increased 74.2%. The results of 
the first five months of operation 
show income up 34.2% and ex- 
pense up 74.3% over the same 
period of last year. These ex- 
penses do not include any plant in- 
vestment or other capital expendi- 
tures. 

“The World-Telegram and Sun 
is undoubtedly a potentially great 
newspaper but its strength will last 
only so long as it is solidly em- 
bedded in the minds and habits of 
its readers and its advertisers. This 

i the diture of vast 
sums of money ‘for payroll, paper 
and the many other items compris- 
ing its total operating cost. These 
expenditures must be made long in 
advance of the time when in- 
creased income can more than 
meet the increased cost. 

“In ing the payroll increase 
offer to the Guild Committee we 
felt that we had made an offer 
which was fair and worthy of ac- 
ceptance in the light of our eco- 
nomic situation and in light of the 








recent history of wage scale nego- 


tiations throughout the city in our 


“Our 35-hour week offer means 
that the employees represented by 
the Guild will have shorter hours 
in the main than the great majority 
of our other employes. 

“Our offer of 8 holidays with 
pay made to the Newspaper Guild 
gives these employes more paid 
holidays than all other employes. 

“Our 4 week vacation offer is 
one that no other group of our 
employes enjoys. 

Job Security’ Discussed 

“A few words about so-called 
‘job security’. The only real job 
security lies in the success of the 
business by which one is employed. 
What actually the Guild Commit- 
tee seeks is a freezing of the staff 
irrespective of requirements of the 
operation. With income a highly 
fluctuating item it is beyond man- 
agement’s power or ability to guar- 
antee a frozen staff. The only 
freedom of action which the Guild 
Committee believes should be 
granted us in the matter of the 
size of the staff would be to have 
any staff reductions made subject 
to the wishes of an outside party 
with little or no knowledge of the 
needs and requirements of the 
business and certainly with little, 
if any, knowledge of its operating 
problems. To this we cannot sub- 
mit. There is no such provision 
in any other union contract under 
which we operate. 

“We have offered the Guild 
Committee a clause covering arbi- 
tration of all disputes under the 
terms of the contract. The Guild 
Committee in turn demanded arbi- 
tration of all disputes regardless of 
whether they were covered by the 
contract or not. It is hard for us 
to understand the purpose of this 
request except that it be for the 
purpose of creating endless tur- 
moil. No such clause is a part of 
any other union contract we oper- 
ate under. 

‘Of Much Larger Design’ 

“To sum up the situation, we 
do not believe this is a strike to 
secure benefits for our employes 
equal to or better than now exist 
in New York City. Basically our 
offer produced these benefits. 

“Bearing the foregoing in mind, 
it is our considered opinion that 
this is not a strike between the 
Guild and the World-Telegram and 
Sun for economic reasons. This 
has all the earmarks of a much 
larger design in which the World- 
Telegram and Sun employes and 
management are merely guinea 
pigs. 
“Otherwise, why has the World- 
Telegram and Sun unit not been 
given an opportunity to vote on 
our offer? 

Why Are Craft Unions Out? 

“Why have the craft unions 
kept their members from work? 
Only 3 years ago the Deliverers 
were on strike and all other un- 
ions, including the Guild, per- 
mitted their members to continue 
at work. 
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Jack Boyle, chief of the copy 
of the New York Herald 
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turn in the picket line at W-T & 
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“Why in the beginning of these 
negotiations did the Guild Com 
mittee permit such wide lapees 
between meetings—anything from 
one to two weeks—if there was 
any real desire for a settlement 
by negotiation? 

“Why was it that the Guild 
Committee did not give us any 
clues despite all our efforts and 
those of the United States con- 
cilators as to what its minimum 
demands were until less than 24 
hours before the strike was called 
if it had any desire to avoid a 
strike? 


Security Clause Rejected 


“Why did the Guild Committee 
post a notice on Friday, June 9 
stating that ‘a job security clause 
which appears to be acceptable 
has been worked out,’ only to turn 
this same clause down completely 
at the next meeting on Monday, 
June 12—the day before the 
strike? 

“Much as we regret to believe 
this, all factors in this situation 
point to only one conclusion, 
namely, that both this paper and 
all its employes are chips to be 
won or lost in an overall scheme 
to obtain uneconomic and un- 
sound conditions from us by force 
which can then be obtained from 
others without force. To work 
this scheme this paper and its 
employes became the victims. 

“In our opinion, this strike 
never was necessary. Some day 
it will terminate. When it does, 
we want it understood that there 
will be no recrimination or re- 
prisals against any individual or 
group.” 
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THE GUIDING HAND 


Justus, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 





TIME THE DEAN GRADUATED 


Russell, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 


* ‘PUBLIC 


COMMENTS ON WAR AND PRESS BY SOME LEADING CARTOONISTS 


NEWS-HUNGRY | 





LOWERING THE CURTAIN? 


a United Feature Syndicate 





THE question of sex and circu- 
lation is debated by James A. 
Wechsler, editor of the New York 
Post, and August Heckscher, edi- 
torial writer for the New York 

erald Tribune, in the June 24 

issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 
Introducing the two articles of 
opposing views, the magazine’s 
editor stated: 
“Ten months ago serious finan- 
cial difficulty developed on the 
New York Post, and it appeared 
for a time that the ranks of the 
metropolitan newspapers would 
be thinned . . . James A Wechsler, 
34-year-old Washington corres- 
pondent of the Post, was brought 
in as editor. Since that time the 
Post has made one of the most 
temarkable comebacks, with re- 
spect to circulation and advertis- 
ing, in the history of modern 
American journalism. 
“Sensational sex stories have 
been credited with a substantial 
part of the Post’s recovery.” 
Writing under title of “The 
Techniques of Showmanship,” Mr. 
Wechsler pointed out that the 
New York Sun, conservative, and 
le Star, formerly PM, ultra-lib- 
tal, both died. 

Cause of Death 

Death in both cases was caused 
by dullness, the Post editor said. 

“In the long run,” he said, 
“both were so preoccupied with 
their messages that both succeeded 
it boring thousands of people. 
They seemed to be published 
chiefly. to articulate the passions 
pand prejudices of their editors 
father than to entertain or en- 
lighten their readers.” 





. York Journal - American, 


Is Sex Necessary 
For Paper’s Survival? 


It is the contention of Mr. 
Wechsler that a newspaper “ought 
to be neither self-conscious nor 
apologetic when it applies tech- 
niques of showmanship aimed to 
bring a heterogeneous crowd into 
the tent.” 

After listing the big circulations 
of the New York Daily News, 
New York Daily Mirror and New 
Mr. 
Wechsler commented: 

“The meaning of these numbers 
is not mysterious. They prove be- 
yond dispute that newspapers 
which displayed the deepest in- 
terest in crimes of passion and 
passionate crimes have remained 
far out in front in New York.... 

Ingrid vs. Atom Bomb 

“Is that bad? I have no pious 
judgment about the answer. It 
may be that the world would be 
a prettier place if the statement 
of 12 physicists on the atomic 
bomb stirred as much public de- 
bate and discussion as the state- 
ment of Roberto Rossellini on 
the fatherhood of Ingrid’s child. 
But I have little doubt as to where 
the balance of public interest 
Bs. ’s 

“As I have tried to indicate, 
I see no contradiction between 
publishing a newspaper that 
fights hard for a better break for 
a lot of people and simultaneously 
evokes the interest of those peo- 
ple. We said a year ago that a 
newspaper ought to ‘comfort the 

icted and afflict the comfort- 
able’ and we haven’t changed our 
minds on that point.” 

The Post editor pointed to the 
“enormous popularity and respect- 
ability” of Dr. Kinsey. 
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“We deliberately undertook a 
kind of ‘shock-treatment’ designed 
to tell a lot of people that there 
has been a big change on West 
Street,” he concluded. “My vote 
goes for the paper that both en- 
tertains and informs, that reaches 
a million rather than a thousand, 
that not only puts up a fight for 
the welfare of most of the people 
all of the time but also persuades 
them to read all about it.” 

An Opposing View 

Mr. Heckscher, writing under 
title of “A False Formula,” praised 
the Post’s iiberal qualities and its 
many columnists, but struck a 
blow against its sexiness. 

“When news of the day lends 
itself to being exploited from this 
angle, the Post is in its element,” 
he wrote. 

“When news of this kind needs 
to be beckoned, nudged into be- 
ing, or just plain dug up, the Post 
is ready. But. beyond these inter- 
mittent developments there has 
been a steady stream of feature 
articles on girls—of the wayward, 
delinquent, dance-hall, and KO 
varieties; there have been books 
skillfully condensed so as to put 
the spotlight on the bedroom and 
the parked car, and there has 
been a constant hospitality to pic- 
tures of Hollywood starlets and 
would-be starlets which must 
warm the more or less exposed 
hearts of those females. 

“This emphasis on sex many 
friends of the Post find discon- 
certing. . . . They do not like 
being compelled to leave their 
favorite evening newspaper on the 
train, on otherwise dispose of it, 
before entering homes where 
growing children are entitled to 
be protected against at least the 
most brutal and the most sordid 
facts of life. They object, on 
moral grounds, to having their sex 
dished up as bait. The only thing 


worse than an obviously bad pa- 
per is a paper, like the Post, 
which is obviously good and makes 
ugly sounds as a matter of de- 
liberate policy and choice.” 
Exhausted Readers 

Mr. Heckscher warned that 
there are limits “to how far the 
harping on sex can be carried” 
and that an end must come some- 
time. 

“And even if the material were 
not subject to exhaustion the sensi- 
bilities of the readers would be,” 
he added. 

“The late Graphic, edited by 
Bernarr MacFadden, stands as the 
classic example of the limits be- 
yond which a preoccupation with 
sex cannot be carried. The law 
of diminishing returns applies 
here as elsewhere and as it be- 
gins to operate a feeling not only 
of boredom but of distaste and 
revulsion becomes dominant.” 

It was Mr. Heckscher’s conten- 
tion that a liberal newspaper must 
be liberal all through and must 
pay its readers the compliment of 
assuming them to be intelligent 
and mature. 

A Success Formula 

In conclusion, Mr. Heckscher 
asse 1: 

“To be plain speaking, to be 
somewhat audacious, to keep one 
eye slanted for the bosom or the 
leg, is by no means incompatible 
with good journalism and may 
even be of a piece with the ec- 
lecticism at the heart of the liber- 
al spirit. If the Post had been 
going along only in this way it 
would not have troubled some 
of its most fai readers. -° 

“It has abstracted sex from its 
reporting of life in general, di- 
vorced it from realities and pas- 
sions, and dished it up raw. This, 
as I see it, is the great defection 
—a denial both of true liberalism 
and of good journalism.” 





Omana, Neb.—The annual con- 
vention of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers here this week approved 
a revised code of ethics and cen- 
sorship, but left it up to individ- 
ual newspapers to abide by it. 

The code, originally drafted by 
E. D. Howerton of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post Dispatch in 1947, was 
brought up to date and classified 
by Daniel L. Lionel of the Brookx- 
lvn (N. Y.) Eagle. 

Presenting the document, which 
offers guideposts and 
warning signals against offensive, 
misleading and untruthful want- 
ad copy, Mr. Lionel reported the 
Post Office Department had given 
its official blessing to the ad man- 
agers who are protecting the pub- 
lic from fraudulent advertising. 

All Trying to Live Up to It 

When the CAMs at the final 
session were polled as to whether 





they »~ vine the original 
code e showed, but 
e aand went . when Charles 


W. Horn, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner, asked how many were 
trying to follow it. 

The code declares objectionable, 
detrimental or needing investiga- 
tion such copy as that offering 
exaggerated returns on invest- 
ments, home work, training for 
Stage and movie careers, massage, 
deposits required of salesmen, al- 
leged sacrifices in offers of furni- 
ture, etc., matrimonial ventures, 
and medical cures. 

More than 175 CAMs regis- 
tered for the convention, out of a 
reported membership of 548, 
which is a decrease from 609 a 
year ago. 


Rate Data Considered 
A proposal to have all news- 
Papers return detailed rate and 
information questionnaires to 
Standard Rate and Data Service 
each month was referred to the 
directors for consideration. Its 
aim is to provide national adver- 
tisers with as much information 
as possible, standardization of 
classified rates being regarded im- 
possible. The report on the sub- 
ject said one Chicago agency 
places almost 15,000 classified ads 

a week. 
‘Name oa Request’ 


The convention received a re- 
fort that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has affirmed its previous 
ruling that blind box letters be- 
long to the newspaper, not the 
advertiser. Advice was given also 
that use of names in “result” 
stories on classified may lead to 
lawsuits, so it’s better to say 
“name given on request.” 

Papers were divided on charg- 
ing more for Sunday ads on the 
basis that they get higher reader- 
ship. 
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Classified Managers 
Get New Ethics Code 


Campbell of Detroit 
Is Elected President 

Water S. CAMPBELL, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press is the new 
president. Other officers are: 
vicepresident, Lester P. Jenkins, 
Seattle (Wash.) Times; second 
vicepresident, Jack Whetstone, 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News; third, 
Robert White, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star-Tribune; secretary, 
Robert Dikes, Westchester County 
Publishers, Inc.; treasurer, William 
H. Leopard, Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Argus-Leader. 

The Eprror & PUBLISHER Award 
for the most outstanding news- 
paper classified advertising promo- 
tion exhibit went to W. A. Jaehns 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 
man Review and Chronicle. 

Honorable mention: Chicago 
Tribune, W. R. Blend; Indianapo- 
lis Times, Herb Walker; Miami 
Daily News, Jack Whetstone; 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Joseph Hop- 
kins; Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, 
Daniel Lionel. 

Harold. Stretch of the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post received the 
James McGovern Memorial 
Award for the outstanding «con- 
tribution to classified advertising 
by a publisher. 

Winners in the Want Ad Week 
divisions were: over 50,000, Mar- 
garet Wiggs, Terre Haute .(Ind.) 
Tribune and Star; 25,000 to 50,- 
000, M. A. Wolcott, Martin’s 
Ferry and Bellaire (O.) Times- 
Leader; under 25,000, William 
Karkov, Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Democrat and Republican. 

Montreal was picked for the 
1951 convention. 

Directors elected for two years 
are: W. Hal Watson, Montreal 
Star; Milton Werner, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel; Israel Weinstein, 
Shreveport (La.) Times; T. Frank 
James, Jr., St. Louis (Mo.) Globe- 
Democrat; for one year: L. H. 
Egbert, Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Tribune-Telegram; Andrew Dazzi, 
Boston (Mass.) Globe; H. J. Rez- 
dinger, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; 
Charles W. Horn, Los Angeles 

(Calif.) Examiner. 


One-Line-$1 Service 
Is Controversial Topic 

The one-line-one-week-$1 ad of- 
fer was one of the most contro- 
versial subjects in clinic discuss- 
jon. 

Representatives of some papers 
contended it would reduce aver- 
age rates for higher-rate situations. 

Other papers said they found 
it successful. Harry Binger of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times said 
his paper is getting many ads of 
the $1.50 baby carriage type. 
Harry E. Richardson of the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun said he had 
been considering a one-half rate 
for articles under $15. 




















































































Mr. Richardson argued: “We 
only want this as a service to our 
readers.” 

In answer to what theme to 
stress in combatting the one line- 
$1 program, Joseph HK. Hopkins 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
said: “Results.” And, added Fred 
Ellis of Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press: “At low cost.” 

Another topic was the system 
used for soliciting ads in opposi- 
tion papers. Most recommended 
a complete check and follow up, 
but Mr. Ellis said. “We have had 
many favorable comments because 
we do not call at all. We believe 
we get enough good will from this 
to more than make up for the few 
leads we get.” 

Follow Newcomers 

Lester Jenkins of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times said his paper 
writes to persons changing address 
saying the paper is pleased the 
Times moved with them and ask- 
ing if they have any furniture or 
items they now want to sell or any 
they need. 

E. O. McCann, Decatur (Ill.) 
Herald-Review, told about a pol- 
icy to publish advertising from 
all accounts in the paper’s primary 
circulation area without regard to 
objections of retailers in the 
metropolitan area. He said he usea 
a roving salesman to develop this 
business in the outside territory. 
He declared 140 new contracts 
‘have been added. 

J. H. Curtis, St. James (Minn.) 
Plain-Dealer, told of writing copy 
in an intimate manner to bolster 
Brand week and Want Ad week. 
For the former, linage was dou- 
bled for two weeks and up to 
50% for March! For the latter, 
linage was up 15% in April. 

Leo Zahn, Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
News, reported adding 1,000 lines 
a month through a daily contract 
with the New Car Dealers Asso- 
ciation explaining advantages of 
buying from a franchised dealer. 
Earl Beach, Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette, said his staff reversed the 
wartime practice of merely listing 
cars for sale, went into the used 
car lots and wrote descriptive copy 
and listed down payments and 
monthly payments. 
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Gilbert Gillett, Flint (Mich.) 
Journal, hammered on rules for 
“Help Wanted” and “Business 
opportunities.” A newspaper, he 
said, should turn down extrava- 
gant claims such as “Make $10,- 
000 a Year,” or “John Jones 
Made $125 a week” if it is a 
proposition based on commission. 

J. A. Doherty, Providence (R. 
1.) Journal, led a discussion on 
the same subject for metropolitan 
newspapers. 


‘New’ Merchandise 
Market Advocated 

BRING new merchandise adver- 
tising into the classified columns, 
K. E. Harrington, Dayton (O.) 
News-Journal urged. 

Failure to do so in the past, oe 
asserted, has deprived newspapers 
of huge revenue, classified adver- 
tising of further recognition and 
readers “of a service we should be 
-rendering.” 

“93% of the clothing worn by 
classified readers is new at the time 
of purchase,” he said. “99% of 
the furniture bought by classified 
readers is new at the time of pur- 
chase; all classified readers buy 
food; a great many enjoy dining 
out occasionally; most of them en- 
joy some kind of recreation. 

“But of all the services that 
classified offers its readers today, 
these readers must look elsewhere 
for new furniture, new clothing, 
food, recreation and the like.” 

Get It Off Trial Basis 

On the Dayton Daily News, 
he said, advertisers are advised on 
how much they should spend, the 
minimum length of time in order 
to fully recognize classified powers 
and the kind of copy. 

“This may sound like a rath 
firm stand,” he asserted. “But too 
many advertisers use classified on 
a trial basis. Classified is not on 
trial. It is-the public’s own mar- 
ket place.” 4 

Therefore, he continued, “it is 
most unwise to accept any new 
retail account unless the prospec- 
tive advertiser plans to run not 
less than on the 90-day basis, 
changing copy at least every fout 
days. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Fox Is Found Guilty 
Of Income Tax Evasion 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Frederick S. 
Fox, 75-year-old editor of the 
Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald, 
was found guilty of income tax 
evasion June 19 by a jury of 10 
women and two men in Federal 
Court here. The judge still re- 
served judgment on a motion for 
acquittal (E&P, June 17, page 12.) 

William F. Quinlan, counel for 
the defense, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER the case’ may be taken to 
the Supreme Court. In his summa- 
tion, Mr. Quinlan accused the 
chief government witness, a 
former ‘Times Herald executive, of 
“enmity” and “lying.” 

The defense counsel was refer- 
ring to Walter A. Wilson, former 
vicepresident, business manager 
and editor of the paper. Mr. Wil- 
son had testified that a purported 
sale of stock to Mr. Fox by Ralph 
Beaver Strassburger, publisher, 
never appeared in the company’s 
books while he was there. 

‘Phony Sale’ Claimed 

The government contended it 
was a “phony sale” designed to 
evade taxes totaling $11,937 for 
1941 and 1942. 

The defense introduced records 
of the company, intended to show 
that Mr. Fox did purchase 2,000 
shares of Philadelphia Record 
stock from Mr. Strassburger and 
contended that selling stock for 
the purposes of “avoiding” taxes 
oe 

is charge to the jury, Judge 
Thomas J. Clary, affirmed that 
“avoidance” of income tax is not 
a crime. Assistant U. S. Attorney 
Thomas M. Curtin said the gov- 
ernment was basing its case on 
the fact that there was “no bona 
fide sale.” 

On the stand, Mr. Wilson said 
the sale which the government 
contended was “fake” never took 
place while he was an officer. 

Wilson’s ‘Enmity’ Cited 

“What’s behind Mr. Wilson’s 

enmity here?” said Mr. Quinlan, 


in his address to the jury. He 
then said that on Oct. 6, 1949, 
there was a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Norristown 
Herald, Inc., in which Mr. Strass- 
burger announced that Joseph W. 
Simpson, former advertising mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulleti inted assistant 
paper’s 





, was app 
publisher to expand the 
activities. 

Mr. Quinlan said Mr. Strass- 
burger called upon his executives, 
including Mr. Wilson, to cooper- 
ate with Mr. Simpson. The de- 
fense attorney said that Mr. Wil- 
son resigned the next day, effec- 
tive Oct. 11. 

“Mr. Wilson,” the defense at- 
torney continued, “has had to 
deny a whole year’s minutes in 
trying to prove that the sale of 
stock to Mr. Fox never took 
place.” 

These minutes had been put in 
as evidence by the defense. On 
the stand, Mr. Wilson said certain 
bookkeeping records were not on 
the books while he was there. 

Charges False Testimony 

The minutes in question, the de- 
fense contended, were signed by 
Walter D. Cressman, city editor of 
the paper and secretary of the 
board, at the time Mr. Wilson 
was employed there. But Mr. Wil- 
son insisted Mr. Cressman was not 
secretary, nor a member of the 
board, despite the fact the min- 
utes so stated. 

“This is false testimony,” Mr. 
Quinlan charged. 

Mr. Curtin, in rebuttal, said he 
thought Mr. Wilson was “mis- 
taken” in some of his recollec- 
tions, but repeated there was no 
“bona fide” sale. 

In his charge to the jury, Judge 
Clary said: 

“The fact that this indictment 
was returned is no evidence of 
guilt of a crime. The government 
had the job of proving its case 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If 
some scheme were devised by Mr. 
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Strassburger and Mr. Fox did not 


know this, he is not guilty. It 
must be a_ willful attempt to 
evade taxes.” 

Judge Clary affirmed “that if the 
sale of the Philadelphia Record 
preferred stock to Mr. Fox by 
Norristown Herald, Inc., was 
made with the perfectly proper 
purpose of saving taxes that does 
not constitute a willful intent to 
evade taxes. Taxpayer has every 
right to avail himself to the full 
extent of that which the law per- 
mits in the way of establishing 
losses for tax purposes, the court 
said. 

“There is no law or Section of 
the Internal. Revenue Code which 
prohibits a corporation from sell- 
ing stock owned by it to one of 
its officers or employes and claim- 
ing the loss thus established,” 
Judge Clary instructed the jury. 

Avoidance of income taxes is 
legal but evasion is illegal, the jury 
was told. 

The trial revealed some facts 
about the operations of the Rec- 
ord Co. Mr. Quinlan pointed to 
a loss in value of its stock. He 
said Mr. Strassburger originally 
purchased 3,600 shares of Record 
stock for $287,000 but in 1943 
resold them to J. David Stern for 
$165,000. 

Earlier, the government con- 
tended the sale of the stock to Mr. 
Stern by Mr. Strassburger was 









proof that there was no sale t 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Quinlan, however, 
said that when Mr. Strassburger 
finally disposed of the 3, 
shares, he was acting on 2, 
shares for Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Quinlan called attention to) 
the long-standing controversy with 
the government over the 1941-4) 
returns of the Times Herald. He 
said the original investigation of 
the case was made in April and 
May, 1943, and the indictment] 
was handed down four yearn 
later. sa 
Mr. Fox was indicted with Mr. 
Strassburger, who is in France. 

Miss W. W. Enderberg, private 
secretary to Mr. Strassburget, 
testified that in 1941, Mr. Strass- 
burger wrote to a number of 
prominent men in an attempt to 
sell 3,600 shares of Record stock, 
valued at $100 a share par. 

She named the prominent men 
as former Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle, Pittsburgh Mayor Da- 
vid Lawrence, Senator Millard 
Tydings, Ralph Sturgis Ingersoll, 
an attorney, Isaac D. Levy, former 
operator of station WCAU. She’ 
said none took up the sale offer. 

She also testified Mr. Fox gave 
his personal notes for the stock 
the defense says he bought from 
Mr. Strassburger in blocks of 1,000 
shares, the first for $25,500 on 
Aug. 31, 1941 and another for 
$27,500 one year later. 
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ELIZABETH 


ment, it was reassuring for the 
Journal to receive the Editor & 
Publisher annual award for 
“General Excellence.” Repeatedly 
the Journal contributes dis- 
tinguishd service to its readers 


) Most recent was the Journal coopera- 
: ation to stimulate retail sales = 
“Golden: Opportunity Day”... a 
city-wide, one day sales event. Regular 
edition coverage was doubled by Z 
distributing in the fringe market a % 
shoppers’ supplement, and the com- * 
bination kept cash drawers ringing 
to the delight of all merchants. 
Keep your product moving .. . build — 
brand preference through Journal advertising. 


Elizabeth 0 
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This is the largest volume ever published in 
any Philadelphia newspaper in a similar period 
| in any year—and is 2,300,000 lines 


greater than the second newspaper published. 


*Source: Media Records. Both The Inquirer and 2nd paper publish 7 days 
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NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


T. W. LORD, Empire State Building, N. Y¥.C. ROBERT R. BECK, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
Longacre 5-5232 Andover 3-6270 . Woodward 5-7260 


West Coast Representatives: 
FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, {orfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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400 at NEA 
Session in R. L; 
Kaynor Elected 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.— The four- 
day rededication convention of 
the National Editorial Association 
was concluded here June 19 after 


400 delegates from 42 states had § 
absorbed a great deal of New §& 


England lore and history. 

J. Clifford Kaynor, publisher 
of the Ellenburg (Wash.) Daily 
Record, was elected association 
president, succeeding Joe T. Cook, 
publisher of the Mission (Tex.) 
Times, who became chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Other officers are Bernard Es- 
tes, Houston (Me.) Pioneer 
Times, vicepresident, and Don 
Hardy, Canon City (Colo.) Daily 
Record, director. 

Senator Praises Press 

An address by U. S. Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee was 
a highlight of the convention. He 
charged the newsmen with their 
duty of continuing to give readers 
“the intimate news of the com- 
munity which arms them for citi- 
zenship.” 

“It is you who enable the Amer- 
ican people to be free, by appris- 
ing them of the truth,” he de- 
clared. “When you prepare an 
editorial, you perform a vital 
function: you cause the average 
man-on-the-street to pause and 
consider. It isn’t essential that he 
agree or disagree with your view- 
point; it is important that he 
think to a conclusion of his own.” 

He praised the newspapers for 
the check they provide on gov- 
ernment, for the reminders they 
furnish the elected representatives 


CLAMBAKE was given by the Providence Journal bg for NEA members and 
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calf, president of Provi- 


dence Journal Co.; Sevellon Brown, publisher of the Providence Journal and Bulletin; J. Clifford Kay- 
nor, publisher of Ellensburg (Wash.) Daily Record, NEA president-elect; and Joe Petty. 


of the people of their duties to- 
ward those constituents. 

“Thank God, we live in a so- 
ciety where no government un- 
dertakes to tell our editors what 
to print and what to withhold,” 
he said. 

The Senator described as “un- 
fortunate” the tendency of some 
of the people’s representatives to 
shun the press and added: “I have 
found nothing to fear from talk- 
ing with editors and reporters. 

. Many of the valuable leads 
in our current crime investiga- 
tion have come from conscientious 
newspaper personnel.” 


Warns of Paper Shortage 

Charles E. Moreau, chairman 
of the NEA newsprint committee, 
predicted a newsprint shortage by 
Fall. 

Smaller newspapers that buy 
only as paper is needed are likely 
to have the most difficulty, said 
Mr. Moreau, who publishes five 


weekly newspapers in New Jersey. 

“It seems there is only one way 
to alter this situation,” he contin- 
ued. “Build enough additional 
newsprint mills in the United 
States to create a greater leeway 
between supply and demand.” 

Charles J. Seyffer, regional 
sales manager for the Ford Motor 
Co., said business is trying to 
emerge from the political and so- 
cial doghouse by explaining its 
policies, principles and programs 
to public. It must achieve and 
maintain good public relations to 
assure survival of the free enter- 
prise system under which it has 
grown, he said. 

Gov. John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island was the chief speaker at 
the dinner when NEA _ awards 
were presented. Joe Cook brought 
a commission as an honorary citi- 
zen of Texas from the governor of 
the largest state in the union to 
the governor of the smallest state. 


“The free press of the United 
States is not only your right, but 
your responsibility,” Governor 
Pastore told the convention. 

LeRoy A. Wilson, president of 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., told NEA members 
better human relations in indus- 
try can forestall the welfare state. 

Entertainment for the delegates 
included a motor tour of New- 
port, summer society playground, 
where places of historical inter- 
est were visited and they were 
guests of the Navy at a buffet 
supper at the Naval Training Sta- 
tion there. 

On Sunday there was a conduc- 
ted tour of historical points of 
interest in Providence, an after- 
noon boat ride down Narragan- 
sett Bay, again provided by the 
Navy, and a clambake given by 
the Providence Journal Co. 

Many of the delegates planned 
a pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock. 
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SURPRISE US! 


If flying saucers ever come down to earth, South Bend’s 
the logical landing place! This is where new ideas and new 
products come for testing. “Test Town, U.S. A.” is perfectly 
typical of the nation as a whole. So typical, in fact, that 
the U.S. Government chooses it for important tests and 
studies. One newspaper — and only one — covers this great 
test market to saturation. Get the whole story. Write for 
new 1950 market data book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” It’s free. 
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EDWIN 0. GUTHMAN, reporter for The SEATTLE TIMES, won the 
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for the best national reporting during 1949 
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PNPA Admen Plan 
Co-op Tip Exchange 


By John H. Baer 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—A lively dis- 


At the same time a PNPA com- 
mittee on cooperative 
established a clearing house to 
keep members informed on manu- 
facturer - distributor co - op possi- 


_ Some of the newspaper adver- 
pyrene lh ame 


bar of soap or a package of 
cigarettes. 
9% Above Local Average 

This brought up the controver- 
sial rate differentials. One ad 
man, who said the national rate 
at present does not average more 
than 9% above the local rate, 
predicted eventual abolition of the 
varying rates and the adoption of 
“one charge for all advertising.” 

The discussion on automotive 
rates brought out that some ad- 
vertising men have a special love 
for their local department stores 
and other home-town business es- 
tablishments. If the national rate 
is ever abolished there will be 
plenty of die-hards, the floor ar- 
guments indicated. 

The Pennsylvania admen de- 
cided to develop a means of ex- 
changing information of co-opera- 
tive deals after David Knipe, 
advertising director of the Bethle- 
hem Globe-Times, reported how 
this type of advertising is going 
to other media in large amounts. 

Mr. Knipe said many items, 
“from lead pencils to refriger- 
ators, are now on a cooperative 
schedule.” Newspapers often miss 
them because they don’t know 
about the deals, he added. 

It was agreed to exchange in- 
formation on cooperative ads 
through the PNPA central office 
at Harrisburg. 


150 at Conference 


About 150 advertising officiais 
of Pennsylvania newspapers and 


publications in adjoining states cal 


attended the meeting. 

Joseph L. Purcell, advertising 
manager of Fowler, Dick and 
Walker, a Wilkes-Barre depart- 
ment store, said a recent survey 
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by the Pennsylvania Retailers’ As- 
sociation revealed “30% of the 
retailers did not consider their 
newspaper relations satisfactory.” 

Mr. Purcell, discussing “part- 
nerships” between retailers and 
newspapers, went on to say the 
retailers’ survey discovered “in 


newspaper had 
monopoly, one-half of the >. 
lishers took a ‘take it or leave it’ 
attitude in all their relations with 
the retailer.” 

The mt store execu- 
tive told the conference “60% of 
the retailers feel that their local 
publisher is failing to keep pace 
with the times;” and “70% of the 
retailers believe that progressive 
ideas of subordinate executives in 
newspaper organizations are often 
‘vetoed’ by ‘the old man.’” 


Half Would Switch If... 


“And this one, gentlemen, is 
really going to hurt—50% of the 
retailers went on record to the 
effect that they would take great 
personal pleasure in diverting 
money from the newspapers to 
other media if equally effective 
media were available,” the speaker 
declared. 

But then Mr. Purcell softened 
the indictment of the survey re- 
port by telling the admen that 
department stores advertise in 
daily newspapers—spending from 
3% to 5% of sales for this pur- 
pose—“Because we have found 
that the newspaper is the best 
medium for continuously present- 
ing our merchandise story to the 
largest audience at a reasonable 
cost.” 


Department store executives, 
Mr. Purcell declared, “would like 
to see a destruction of the arti- 
ficial wall which separates the 
business from the news depart- 
ments” of newspapers. “Realize 
it or not, self-preservation, or 
less-strongly stated, self-good, de- 
mands that the advertising manag- 
er make more frequent trips to 
the copydesk with news of the 
local retail scene,” he asserted. 

He said most advertising men 
want “a real, honest-to-goodness 
homemakers section in. the news- 
paper to replace the print-em- 
when-you-get-em household sug- 
gestion columns which irregularly 
appear as space-fillers in most lo- 
dailies.” He said he feels 
merchants would be willing to pay 
a share in increased ad-rates for 
space in a publication which 
earnestly devoted space to a 
homemakers section. 





Then Mr. Purcell declared: 
would like to see an’ increase in 
the advertising rates in certain 
sections of your mewspapers— 
more particularly, the social sec- 
tions . . . I hate to see my care- 
fully-prepared fashion copy 
crammed in among the ill-pre- 
pared shoe repair, beauty parlor, 
and hair-removal creations which 
invariably seem to crowd our 
present-day social pages.” 

Higher social page rates, he 
said, would reduce the size of ads 
and at the same time leave more 
space for better coverage of social 
news. 

He also suggested that newspa- 
per ad salesmen acquire a wider 
knowledge of retailing. 

Dr. G. Rowland Collins, dean 
of the graduate school of busi- 
ness and school of commerce, 
New York University, criticized 
the “percentage phobia” of allo- 
cating the advertising dollar, as a 
practice that “merely continues 
the pestilent notion that adver- 
tising is the result rather than the 
cause of sales.” He also declared 

“newspapers are missing the boat” 
in development of financial ad- 
Vertising. 

Raoul Blumberg, public rela- 
tions director of the Washington 
(D. C.) Post, advised that sta- 
tistical information in promotion 
is not enough “because it doesn’t 
differentiate your market from 
others which follow the same gen- 
eral statistical pattern.” 


, Appliance Men 
Ask Local Rate 
For Co-op Ads 


Atiantic City, N. J.— Dele- 
gates to the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the National 
Association of Electrical Distribu- 
tors here June 12 to 16 asked 
newspapers to apply local adver- 
tising rates to cooperative manu- 
facturer-distributor dealer adver- 
tisements of nationally advertised 
merchandise. 

In a resolution addressed to the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the N.A.E.D. claimed 
that competing national and re- 
tail chain organizations are granted 
the local rate. 

“Such disparate treatment con- 
stitutes an unjustifiable discrimi- 
nation against the local electrical 
dealers who appeal, through their 
cooperative newspaper advertise- 
ments, to the same local consumer 
market,” the measure said. 

The resolution asserted that if 
local rates are applied, electrical 
appliance distributors and dealers 
will be enabled “to increase their 
local newspaper advertising ex- 
penditures, and by reason of the 
resulting increased sales in their 
local markets, to appropriate even 
more of their cooperative adver- 
tising budgets, for local newspa- 
per advertising space.” 











PITTSBURG. KANSAS 


Largest city in Southeastern Kansas and the friendly 
“big neighbor” of 16 incorporated cities in Crawford 
and Cherokee Counties. A focal point for shopping 
and alert newspaper advertising ... with three 
thriving zones of a combined population of 136,000! 
A city of diversified industries and high area income. 


Also Radio Station KSEK 








The Pittsburg Beadlight 
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Stauffer Publications, Inc. 
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National Representatives: 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
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IN CLEVELAND EVERY 








RESEARCH 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Cleveland Press 
annual research reports 
include: Cleveland 
Consumer Panel of gro- 
cery buying, Analysis 
of Ohio Liquor Sales, 
Analysis of New Car 
Sales, and Grocery 
Product Distribution 
report. Another Home 
Inventory, including 
groceries, toiletries, ap- 
parel, furniture, appli- 
ances and automotive 
products will be pub- 
lished early next year. 
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Today their buying enthusiasm is bubbling over in Cleveland stores. 
Last night their reading enthusiasm was devoted to their favorite news- 
paper—The Cleveland Press. Selling home appliances or anything else to 
Clevelanders is that simple. The Press reaches seven out of ten homes 
every day—in the evening when all family members are most often 
together discussing their needs and plans for brighter homes. 


There is no substitute for top coverage and evening paper impact. 
You get both in the Cleveland Press. You also get an every-day 
chance to sell alert home-loving people the things they are constantly 
planning for to make their homes more pleasant. Results are quickest 
when you use the paper so many people live with, believe in, 
and buy from—every day. 
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The Cleveland Press 
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By Andrew Duncan 


Sikeston, Mo.—You can build 
your local advertising linage by 
following the method of the Daily 
Standard here. 

Missourians say, “Show me!” 
Here’s how it’s done: 

Sikeston is an agricultural and 
wholesale center with a popula- 
tion of 10,000. It grows corn, cot- 
ton, soybeans, wheat, and alfalfa, 
and breeds commercial li 


Sikeston serves 100,000 people 
who live within 30 minutes of the 
main shopping area. It has the 
usual business establishments. 

With the exception of chain 
stores, not one business establish- 
ment maintains an advertising de- 
partment—none has a definite ad- 
vertising program. 

3 Solicitors on Accounts 

Here’s how the Daily Standard 
helps these businesses: 

All accounts — prospective ad- 
vertisers and active accounts—are 
assigned to three advertising so- 
licitors. They are supplied every 
day with clippings of advertise- 
ments run on corresponding dates 
of the three previous years. 

Meanwhile, copies of the latest 
proofbooks of the Standard’s mat 
service have been studied by each 
solicitor, and new layouts are past- 
ed-up. 

Thus, in making his calls, the 
solicitor is prepared to present not 
only a case history of what each 
account has done the correspond- 
ing week of the previous three 
years, but he also can show some 
type of new copy and layout. 

The complete set of mats—un- 
cut and in their original shipping 
cartons—for the previous 36 
months are kept in wooden racks. 
Mats are cast fullsize to minimize 
paste-up and make-ready and are 
returned to proper boxes each 
Saturday. From this large mat as- 
sortment and extra proofbooks for 
each month, it is not difficult to 
find ee certain to appeal to 
the advertiser, something which 
can be individualized by clipping 
and pasting down over the adver- 
tiser’s signature. 

New Copy on Each Call 

Every advertiser sees new copy, 
as appropriate and as personalized 
as possible. In a large measure, 
once an advertiser takes a piece 
of copy in his hand, a sale is 
made. On the Standard, they’ve 
found it doesn’t matter what he 
does to the copy: if he stands still 
long enough to read and digest an 
ad he previously ran or to look at 
a new: layout, chances are he’ll sit 
down with the solicitor and write 
out a new ad. 

Standard solicitors make calls, 
and make them religiously. And 
when making calls, they have 
something to show — sugg 
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Admen Sell Layouts, 
Ideas In Sikeston, Mo. 





layouts, not complete proofbooks. 

This is what happens to old 
mats: once a month, mats from 
the mat service for the 37th 
month previous that may be of 

service are clipped, then 
stapled to its proof clipped from 
the pages removed from the mas- 
ter proofbook. These mats and 
copy are filed under such labels 
as Fourth of July, Bakery, Anni- 
versary, Service Station, etc. 

Good ads are clipped from a 
live exchange list. The Standard 
claims it’s worth more than $100 
a month for suggestions, copy, and 
opportunities the paper has missed. 

Standard solicitors keep eyes 
and ears open when they visit ad- 
vertisers. A check of window dis- 
plays and stock of merchandise 
provides tips for timely advertis- 
ing copy. And they watch trade 
publications, magazines and pa- 
pers full of the latest merchandis- 
ing ideas along special lines and 
always good for advertising copy 
suggestions and layouts. Copies 
are borrowed from merchants for 
these ideas and to show an interest 
in the business. 

No advertising prospect is over- 
looked. A specific number of non- 
advertisers are called on every 
week. Every effort is made to 
have the account start to advertise 
—no matter how small the space. 

Ads Sold in Series 

Advertising salesmen for the 
Standard sell ads in series or pack- 
ages. It takes no longer to sell a 
series than it does one ad, and 
consistent advertising brings great- 
er results. A layout campaign of 
13 ads has made many small non- 
advertisers the most consistent of 
fegular advertisers when the ad- 
vantages of a simple campaign 
have shown them concrete results. 

The Standard devotes a lot of 
care in set-up to prevent loss of 
advertisers because of sloppy work 
in the back shop. Careful compo- 
sition backed by good rollers and 
tympans and clean ink fonts pays 
dividends. 

Proofs are taken to advertisers, 
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giving protection to merchants and 
other advertisers and to the news- 
paper, and making and keeping 
friends for the publication. Cor- 
rections are made. cheerfully, 
rounding out the good job of pub- 
lic relations this service promotes. 

The Standard encourages win- 
dow and counter displays that tie- 
in with ads running that day or 
week in the newspaper. A display 
card or stickers—“as advertised in 
. . ."—help make it easy for the 
advertising to produce for the 
merchant. 

Readers are encouraged to tell 
merchants that advertising was 
seen in the Standard. If readers 
give credit to the source of their 
information, an indication is made 
to the advertiser that his ads are 
paying off in a very practical way 
—making customers come into his 
shop to find and buy what he has 
listed for sale in the columns of 
the newspaper. 

Charles L. Blanton, Jr., adver- 
tising manager of the Standard, 
asks, “Have you ever taken your 
payroll and divided it by the num- 
ber of inches of advertising in 
your paper that week? You'll be 
astounded at how close the cost 
per inch is to your local or con- 
tract rate!” 


Michigan Daily Has 
GOP Essay Contest 


Royat Oak, Mich.— The 
Daily Tribune conducted a unique 
contest entitled “Listen, Republi- 
cans...” to arouse interest in 
Tejuvenation of the American 
two-party political system. The 
non-partisan contest was open to 
readers 35 years or under who 
submitted programs for a mod- 
ernized GOP. 

“The Daily Tribune, which is 
independent politically, believes in 
a vigorous two-party system,” said 
Philip F. Miller, vicepresident of 
the newspaper. “We felt that be- 
cause of the war years many 
younger voters have not had the 
time to become deeply interested 
in politics. This contest was one 
means of arousing their interest 
and of getting them to express 
their views.” 

Prizes of $100, $75, $50, $35 
and five $25 awards were given. 


YOUR MARKET 
and 
CANNED MEAT 


"Regional Variations in the Home 
Consumption of Canned Meat," just 
released, charts the acceptance of 
nine different types of canned meat 
in different parts of the U.S. It can 
help you evaluate—and sell—your 
own market for each type. Extra 
copies available to Bureau member 
newspapers at cost—I0c a copy. 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 















Short Jakes 


ASSOCIATED Press dispatch 

reaching Grand Forks, N. D.: 

“Governor Youngdahl is in Wash- 

ington today in quest of more 

Federal hell in repairing flood 

damage in Minnesota this spring.” 
s 


HEADLINE in St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat: “14 In France 
Drown in 2-Day Heat Wave.” 

a 


HEADLINE over story about 
speech by Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall at the Pennsylvania College 
for Women in Pittsburgh, appear- 
ing in the Somerset (Pa.) Amer- 
ican: “Marshall Spoke; Wife Got 
Degree.” 

a 

Rapio pantry participation show 
was labelled by the Columbus 
(O.) Citizen as “Panty Party.” 

s 

CLASSIFIED in the East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal: “For Sale—Sore 
fingers; rubber worms; fishing 
poles; fresh eggs.” 


o 

Chapin Runs Campaign 

Howard M. Chapin, advertis- 
ing director, General Foods Corp., 
is coordinating the Advertising 
Council’s campaign on govern- 
ment reorganization, the Council 
has announced. Mr. Chapin is 
working with J. Walter Thompson 
Co. 








Basic Facts Prove 


ALTOONA 
Is the Ideal 
TEST 
MARKET 


in Pennsylvania 


Advertising in the Al- 
toona Mirror is read 
daily in 97% of All 
Altoona’s homes. 


Elltoona 


AY (Aguuayer 


Only Evening Newspaper 
in Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Richard E. Beeler, Adv. Mgr. 
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Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring The 
for highest reader participation. Total circulation: over -2/4 


Interested? Contact any of the following Rep ives: Branham Company, Cree 
Kelly-Smith Company, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & SéoTl 
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National News 
Pulls Readers, 
Study Reports 


An apparent shift in reader 
interest from local news stories 
to news of national importance 
was noted in the Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading No. 138, 
covering the New Britain (Conn.) 
Herald, in its Friday evening issue 
of April 21, 1950. 

Men readers of the Herald 
were most attracted to 7 national 
and 4 local stories while women 
were most interested in 7 national 
and 3 local, it was reported in 
the study released this week by 
the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA. 

“However, although 2 stories 
were classed as national because 
they originated outside Connecti- 
cut,” the study noted, “their ap- 
peal was primarily local. One 
was a story about ‘Gigi’ Durston, 
a girl from nearby Hartford, 
breaking her engagement to 
Elliott Roosevelt. The other gave 
the results of a Civil Service ex- 
amination for the New Britain 
postmastership.” 

Significantly, picture layouts on 
the front page pulled most read- 
ership. Among men, 84% were 


stopped by 3 pictures of men 

ex- 
amination list. Women gave this 
a score of 81%. 


on page one 
94%, among women, and second, 
with 83% among men. 

The surveyed issue contained 
140 general news stories. On an 
average, men read about 20, or 
approximately 14% of the total, 
while women read about 18 or 
about 13%. 


In advertising, readership was 
heaviest on national copy. Gen- 
eral Motors’ 830-line ad for 
Pontiacs scored men 44% and 
women 19%, giving it a four-way 
tie for 7th place on the all-study 
percentage list of leaders in the 
automotive category. It took first 
place for men reading national 
ads in the issue and second for 
women. 

Another auto ad, 985 lines for 
Buick, placed second for men and 
third for women. Score was men 
40%, women 16%. 

A one-cent sale for Sweetheart 
Soap and Blu-White Flakes, in 
1,050 lines, was read by 28% 
of the men and 44% of the wom- 
en, giving it 3rd place among all- 
study percentage leaders in the 
groceries-soap and cleansers cate- 
gory. 


Mats Offered. 
To Druggists for 
Newspaper Ads 


Mats for newspaper advertis- 
ing, to be used by drugstores, 
were offered at cost this week 
by American Druggist, trade 
publication. 

One series of ads aims at de- 
veloping more prescription busi- 
ness and also shows why free 
competitive enterprise is prefer- 
able to socialized medicine. Four 
in all, the ads come in nine sizes. 

A second series deals with the 
theme that the most important 
ingredient in any prescription is 
the knowledge of pharmacy that 
enables the druggist to fill it. 
This series does not discuss so- 
cialized medicine. 

The ads were inspired by a 
full-page advertisement in the 
Ottumwa (la.) Courier, inserted 
by the Hofmann Drug Co., an 
independent retail druggist. Copy 
stressed achievements of private 
enterprise in medicine and phar- 
macy over the last 50 years. 

Richard Hofmann, the operator 
of the store, noted the value of 
such full-page insertions. “We 
feel that the pulling power of 
a full-page ad over the smaller 
ad is several times greater than 


the proportionate cost increase,* 
he said. 

Reprints of the ad were sent 
to every doctor within a 50-mile 
radius of the Hofmann pharmacy. 
Mr. Hofmann suggested the doc- 
tors should place the advertise- 
ment in their waiting rooms. 
Many followed the suggestion. 

Such mats, it was reported, are 
available from the American Phar- 
maceutical Co., New York; Ames 


Pa.; 
Boyle & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Gebauer Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; Lederle Laboratories 
Division, American 
Co., New York; Mead Johnson & 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; Parke, Davis 
& Co., Detroit, Mich.; Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. Schief- 
felin & Co. New York; E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York; Tor- 
sion Balance Co., Clifton, N. J.; 
and Winthrop-Stearns Inc., New 
York. 
a 

Big Sumter Edition 

SumTER, S. C.—The Daily Item 
published a 120-page edition 
marking the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of Sumter on 
May 17. It was the Item's 
largest issue since the paper was 
founded in 1894 and carried 
215,320 lines of advertising—75% 
of the content. 





we are proud... 


to announce that effective July 1, 1950 our organization is 
privileged to represent the Bellingham Herald and the Everett Daily 
Herald on all general advertising throughout the entire nation. 


In the past we have represented these two great 
Washington State markets only on the Pacific Coast. 


BELLINGHAM HERALD - EVERETT DAILY HERALD , 


For specific information on these two fast growing major Pacific 
Coast cities and newspapers see the nearest West-Holliday Office. 
A nation-wide newspaper advertising selling organization with 


market, merchandising and industrial facts to produce 


greater results from your newspaper advertising schedules. 


...may we help you? 








€ 
* Pustisners REPRE 


MEW YORK 16 
S76 maorson ave. 


CHicaca ¢ 
260 . MICHIGAN ave 


SAN FRANCISCO S 
625 MARRET Stace 


OENVER 2 
708-9 GUS TERMINAL 


LOS ANGELES 14 SEATTLE & 
$20 Ww. SCVENTH ST. 6023 STtwant sraccr 


DETROIT 26 
S08 PENOeSCOT BL0S. 


PORTLAND 4 
$20 S. Ww. SIXTH ave. 
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450 at Texas Parley, 


Massengill Elected 


By Julian Stag 
Fort Wortu, Tex.—The Tex- 
as Press Association had its big- 
gest convention to date here 
June 16-17. Registration for the 
71st annual meeting totaled 450. 
The TPA also announced it had 


Smith, Weslaco News, 
was elected vicepresident, and 
L. B. Smith, Brady Standard-News, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Newly elected directors are 
Tom Perkins, Jr., McKinney Cou- 
rier - Gazette; Jimmie Gillentine, 
Hereford Brand, and Joe Pouns, 
Pecos Enterprise. 

Governor Defends Criticism 

The two-day program included 
a wide range of speakers, among 
them Gov. Allan Shivers of Tex- 
as; presentations of awards to 
newspapers; roundtable sessions; 
excursions to the Swift & Co. 
packing plant and to the Consoli- 
dated-Vultee plant, where B-36 
bombers are made; a banquet, and 
a barbecue at Amon Carter’s 
Shady Oak ranch. 

Governor Shivers, co-owner of 
the Woodville Tyler County Boos- 
ter and Mission Times, told fellow 
newspapermen: 

“People who hold public office 
should always be subject to the 
severest criticism by the press— 
but it should be factual criticism. 
Tell the story fully and truth- 
fully.” 


Jokingly, the youthful Texas 


tinel, called for harder - hitting 
selling of advertising by newspa- 
pers, and for greater emphasis on 
cooperation with local advertisers 
in achieving more effective use of 
space. 

He cautioned publishers against 
“fighting among ourselves.” 

“Sell newspapers, not just your 
newspaper but all newspapers,” he 
said. “Sell newspapers as the No. 
1 advertising medium. If a mer- 
chant has advertising in another 
paper, congratulate him. News- 
papers actually are not competi- 
tors, but partners in the game of* 
advertising.” 

Improved working conditions 
for advertising salesmen in the 
newspaper office, and better train- 
ing of new salesmen, will mean 
greater results, he added. 

“I’ve seen advertising offices so 
crowded the ad man had to walk 
in edgewise to get to a desk so 
small he couldn’t lay a page on 
it,” he said. “If he brings a cus- 
tomer into the office, the mer- 
chant almost has to sit in the so- 
ciety editor’s lap.” 

Harrison C. MacDonald of the 
Want-Ad Builder, Lafayette, Ind., 
related ramatic incidents involv- 
ing want-ads. 

John M. Henry, director of pub- 
lic affairs for the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune, dis- 
cussed the personal column in the 
non-metropolitan press. 

285 Columns in Iowa 

Mr. Henry estimated that in 
Towa there are now 285 personal 
columns in 400 non-metropolitan 
papers. There is a columnists’ as- 
sociation there, of which he is 


governor asked that he also be S°ctetary. 


considered as an advertiser—a 
reference to his candidacy for re- 
election, and to TPA’s operation 
in handling political advertising 
for newspapers throughout the 
state during the campaign. 

J. W. West, general manager of 
the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News, made a plea for better- 
looking, easier-reading newspapers. 

“Tomorrow’s newspaper,” said 
Mr. West, “must be a sparkling 
hybrid — combining the best of 
colorful Magazines, amusing mo- 
vies, informative radio -and enter- 
taining television—if it is to exist 
at all.” 

Edgar S. Bayol, press counsel 
for the Coca-Cola Co., urged pub- 
lishers to give greater attention to 
public relations in their own in- 
terests. 

Promotion, he said, won’t prove 
effective if done by fits and starts, 
or at certain seasons, or “when 
the budget just happens to have 
some money you can spare.” 

Al Look, advertising manager of 
the Grand Junction (Colo.) Sen- 





Will C. Grant, executive vice- 
president of the South School 
of Printing, Dallas, warned that 
union limitations on apprentice 
training threatened to maintain a 
printer shortage. 

D. A. Greenwell, treasurer of 
the. Dallas Times Herald and 
president of the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association, presided 
at a round-table for dailies. 

Winners of trophies for general 
excellence in the 1950 TPA con- 
test were the Tyler Courier-Times- 
Telegraph, Alice Daily Echo, San 
Marcos Record, and Canyon 
News. 

Walter Humphrey, editor of the 
Fort Worth Press, was host at a 
breakfast. 

The TPA mid-winter meeting, 
it was announced, will take place 
in Austin Jan. 20. 


. 
160-Page Edition 
The Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen 
Evening Record June 9 published 
a 160-page mid-century edition 
marking the paper’s 5Sth year. 








Fort Worth Press 
Gets All Prizes 


Fort Wort, Tex.—The Fort 
Worth Press took all five top 
places in the fourth annual awards 
program of the Fort Worth chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Bob Sellers, city hall reporter, 
and Delbert Willis, Nieman Fel- 
low reporter, pocketed $100 checks 
for “crusading journalism” and an 


Alcoholics Anonymous series, re- |- 


spectively. 

The $50 awards went to Gene 
Gordon, best photo; Amos Mel- 
ton, sports story; and Norton Mc- 
Giffin, editorial. Mr. Melton, for- 
mer Press sports editor and pre- 
viously a Star-Telegram reporter, 
was recently named sports public- 
ity director at Texas Christian 
University. 





Spartanburg Pair 
Get VFW Citations 


Camp Crort, S. C—Two ¢x- 
ecutives of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald-Journal received 
special citations from the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars during the 
South Carolina encampment of 
the veterans’ organization here 


last week. 
The citations, signed by Na- 
tional Commander Clyde A. 


Lewis, were presented by Senior 
Vice-Commander Charles C. 
Ralls of Seattle to Phil Buchheit, 
publisher of the Herald-Journal, 
and Don West, Journal manag- 
ing editor. They recognized the 
community service and veteran 
welfare efforts of the newspa- 
permen and of their papers. 


2 Win Scholarships 


Cuicaco—Kenneth W. Hirsch, 
son of Harry J. Hirsch, division 
manager in the retail advertising 
department of the Chicago Trib- 
une, and Willard Lee Edwards, 
son of Willard Edwards, of the 
Tribune’s Washington bureau, have 
been named 1950 winners of the 
four-year college scholarships 
awarded annually by the Tribune 
company to children of Tribune 
employes. 





Breakfast Briefs 


The ECA reports that the Ger- 
mans’ revival is both rapid and 
dramatic. It will be a few years, 


According to the Russians, Amer- 
ican baseball is a low form of 
sport. It is engaged in by 
Indians, Pirates and Tigers. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 

























YOU SHOULD 
BE INTERESTED! 


RETAIL SALES 


QUAD CITIES 


TOTALED 


$235,537,000, 




































































RETAIL SALES 
Davenport $1 16,266,000 
Rock Island 51,594,000 
Moline 57,121,000 
East Moline 10,556,000 

Total $235,537,000 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


PER FAMILY 
Davenport $6,213 
Rock Island 5,703 
Moline 5,938 
East Moline 5,243 


THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE 99% SATURATION IN DAVEN- 
PORT PLUS 10,000 HOMES IN ILLI- 
NOIS WITH THE WEEK-DAY TIMES 
AND THE SUNDAY DEMOCRAT 


THE 
DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspaper with 
Delivered Circulation 
n both the 


Home 
lowa and Illinois 

f the Important Quad- 
City Market 


THE DAILY TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


ented nationally by 


Jann & Kelley, Inc 
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Mr. and Mrs. Waits, Sr. and their son (above) were sweep- 
stake winners in the Father and Son Division of the 1949 
SOS competition. This boy’s future is secure in a conserva- 


tion-managed farm. 








Memphis 


Press-Scimitar 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 24, 1950 



































Rural bankers throughout the MidSouth, in their 
support of the Save-enrich Our Soil competition 
in this area, are working with Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, Friends of the Land and Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce toward conservation and greater 
fertility of the land. Key bankers representing this 
important promotion in each county make loans to 
the farmer which enable him to get on his feet 
financially . . . to build his land, repay his loan, im- 
pfove his home and living conditions through free 
enterprise. 


Rural bankers are learning more about mineralizing 
and rebuilding the fields of the MidSouth to enable 
banks to make secure loans to increase the pros- 
perity of their communities. Pictured here are mem- 
bers of Mississippi Bankers’ Association holding a 
field meeting on the farm of former sharecroppers 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Waits, Sr., and their son who 
have successfully rebuilt their third farm in the 
MidSouth. 


Editorially, through the annual SOS competition 

and through awards to winners, this newspaper has 

added to its service to the MidSouth in what is 

recognized as one of the outstanding soil conserva- 
- tion programs in the Nation. 





Epochal Change 
Due in Printing, 
Seminar Theme 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—An early 
and “epochal change” in printing 
methods on newspapers was pre- 
dicted here last week by Col. 
E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, Tenn. 
book publisher. 

Colonel Palmer, a member of 
a panel discussing the promise of 
technology in printing at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, mentioned . the photo- 

composing machine (Higgonet- 
Moyroud) being developed in 
Cambridge by the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation as offering 
the possibility of quick and in- 
expensive letterpress printing. 

“It is generally conceded,” said 
Colonel Palmer, one of the 
backers of the Foundation, “that 
the slow, laborious and relatively 
expensive steps in the process of 

manuscript into 
‘printed matter are due for an 
early and a very epochal change 
in printing plants over the nation, 
from the newspaper and magazine 
plant to the book and commercial 
printing shop.” 

He forecast “similarly drastic 
and advanced changes” in elec- 
trotyping, photoengraving and in 
the fields of black and multicolor 
printing. 

Admiral Luis de Florez, con- 
sulting engineer, said it would 
be only logical to expect that 
newspapers be prepared for de- 
livery by some automatic means. 
He said he looked for the mech- 
anization of the whole system of 
handling subscription lists with 
electronic devices, to control ad- 
dressing and packaging, and the 
placing of the correct number of 
newspapers in each package. 

Admiral de Florez, too, de- 
clared the solution of high costs 
in type composition “lies in the 
direction of photo composition 
and plastic plates.” 

Andrew Heiskell, publisher of 
- and vicepresident of Time, 

Inc., told the MIT seminar that 
the best way to say something 
that requires quick understanding 
is with pictures. 

“The American people,” he said, 
“are growing up rapidly and are 
prepared to devour immense 
amounts of news, information, 
and, yes, even culture. They may 
wish to receive it the easy way, 
and just what is wrong with the 
easy way? Why not use short, 
punchy phrases, pictures, dia- 
grams, if they give more people 
a desire and ability to learn about 
a certain subject?” 


650 at Outing 

WINsTON - SALEM, N. C.—More 
than 650 persons attended the 
annual all-day outing and picnic 
for the employes of Piedmont 
Publishing Co. 


Liquor Copy Ban 


Rescinded in Tenn. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Tennessee 

Press Association has won its 
fight to obtain a repeal of a 
recent ban placed on liquor ad- 
vertising in state newspapers. 

Clarence Evens, Tennessee fi- 
nance and taxation commissioner, 
has rescinded his amendment to 
Tennessee’s liquor regulations by 
which wholesale and retail liquor 
dealers were prohibited from ad- 
vertising. His action came as a 
direct result of the fight on the 
movement which was launched 
by TPA. 


Italy Honors Hearst 
Los ANGELES—William Ran- 


dolph Hearst has been awarded 
the Star of Italian Solidarity, 
highest postwar decoration of the 
Italian government. 


Williamsport 
Papers Run Ads 
Of 50 Years Ago 


WILLiaMsPorT, Pa.—A _ novel 
twist on public service advertising 
was run in the Williamsport Sun 
and Gazette and Bulletin to sup- 
port the Miracle of America pro- 
gram of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association recently. 

The city’s two daily newspa- 
pers, at the direction of John E. 
Person, publisher, devoted an en- 
tire week to the project. 


On the advertising side, local P™ 


retailers had choice of a wide 
range of illustrations and copy. In 
addition, the papers ran columns 
of ads from editions 50 years be- 
fore. The contrast showed the 
half-century of progress. 

Special effort was put out by 
the editorial side also. Going back 


petal ttf the two news- 

and repro- 

} any front page, inside news 
pages and an ad page. 

addition, the editorial page 


type typesetting 

press were used to illustrate edi- 
torials dealing with the newspa- 
pers’ part in the Miracle of 
America. There were editorials 
on retail business, on religion and 
other phases of the general 


gram. 

Each feature of the project put 
on by local merchants received at- 
tention in news columns. 

* 


Resigns Account 


Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
New York has resigned the 


. Nestle Company, Inc. account. 


and you can't miss! 


YOU CAN’T MISS 370,000 EXCLUSIVE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL COUNTY ON EARTH! 


Yes, Los Angeles County has the highest 
farm income in the U.S. This is just one 
factor that helps make this the 3rd greatest 
retail sales area in the nation. Today THE 
MIRROR has a total readership of over 
570,000. Sixty-five percent of these people 


read no other metropolitan daily paper. Can ta 
you afford to neglect these 370,000 eager. 
buyers in this rapidly expanding market? 
We don’t think so . 
“Add THE MIRROR and you can’t miss!” 
VIRGIL PINKLEY, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


. and that’s why we say, 


ADD THE MIRROR LOS ANGELES 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. © New York © Chicago ® Detroit © San Francisco 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 24, 1950 
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That's the circulation of THE TOLEDO 
SUNDAY BLADE for Sunday, June 4. 





Average Sunday net paid for April and 
May was 151,224. This is a gain of 8,434 
over the publisher’s statement for the 6 
months ending March 31 and a gain of 
44,680 since the Sunday Times became 
the Sunday Blade on August 1, 1948. 







The combined DAILY net paid circula- 
tion of THE TOLEDO BLADE and 
THE TOLEDO TIMES is now 231,196 
—and IT is going up, too. 
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Deseret News 
Publishes Its 
Centenary Issue 


mee ay os ree enterprise 
in language jour- 
nalism completed 100 years of 
successful operation June 15 when 
the Deseret News, one of Salt 
Lake City’s two afternoon news- 
papers, published its Centennial 
Edition, featuring the biggest news 
stories and pictures of the century. 

The newspaper is one of the 
commercial enterprises of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, commoaly known as 
the Mormon Church. 

The Deseret News began June 
15, 1850, as a weekly, laboriously 
printed on a Ramage press ac- 
quired in. Boston and transported 
across the plains by ox wagon in 
one of the first emigrations follow- 
ing the 1847 trek of Brigham 
Young and his followers. 

Church News Separate 

The first issue was hand set by 
four men, including a nephew of 
Brigham Young. That first paper 
did not include church news as 
such or any theology writings. 
Therein lies the newspaper’s 
uniqueness. It is operated in the 
Same manner as the non-sectarian 
newspapers with which it com- 
petes. Mormon Church news is 
confined to a mid-week supple- 
ment which goes to all daily sub- 
scribers and to many others 
throughout the world. 

One of the three front-page col- 
umns on the original edition car- 
ried the prospectus which gave the 
rates: 

“Terms: Six months $2.50, in- 
variably (italic) in advance. Sin- 
gle copy 15 cents. Advertising 
$1.50 per square lines and 50 cents 
each succeeding insertion. $1 for 
half square, or 8 lines. Travelers 
and emigrants, 25 cents a copy, 
with the insertion of their names, 
place of residence, time of arrival 
and leaving.” 

Except for intermittent suspen- 
sions for lack of newsprint, the 
Deseret News continued as a 
weekly or bi-weekly until Nov. 
21, 1867. On that date an after- 
noon daily was started, with the 
weekly issue continuing to outly- 
ing subscfibers until 1898 anda 
semi-weekly until 1922. 

550 Employes 

Late in 1857, when 2,500 fed- 
eral troops were ordered by Presi- 
dent Buchanan to march on Utah, 
plans were drawn to move the 

paper plant hward to Fill- 
more. This was accomplished by 
wagon train, and the first copy 
was printed there May 5, 1858. 
The paper moved back to Salt 
— City Aug. 25 of the same 





ern expansion program begun 
early in 1948 added a Sunday edi- 
tion, a mid-week woman’s section, 
a Sunday rotogravure magazine 
and a weekly farm section. 





ADVERTISING TRIO—Or Whe Gets the Ads into Newspapers: Left 


to right—Frank Miller, Jr., of Kelly-Smith 


Franks, ad manager of the 
Austin Brew, space buyer of Batten, 


res; Hobe 


Co., representativ 
Phoenix or hag Republic & Gazette; and 
Durstine & Osborn 


agency. dat Se apace 


Gold Diggers of 


1950.” 





Because of L.D.S. teachings, the 
Deseret News does not accept cof- 
fee, tobacco or liquor advertising 
initially but will not censor to- 
bacco ads in grocery or drugstore 
layouts. Often comic strips are 
routed to eliminate cigars or 
cigarets of “heroes,” but “villains” 
are allowed to keep them. 

Among the 550 employes of 
the newspaper plant are 70 who 
have more than 20 years of service 
for the Deseret News Publishing 
Co. and some with as much as 60 
years continuous service. Most key 
personnel are church members, 
but employment is not limited to 
those of the Mormon faith. 

Albert E. Bowen, chairman of 
the board, and Mark E. Petersen, 
general manager, are among the 
12 apostles, the second highest 
echelon in the formation of church 
policy. Mr. Petersen has been 
with the news for 25 years, serv- 
ing in almost every editorial capac- 
ity. 


a 
McDuffie Progress 
Has 88-Page ‘Special’ 

The McDuffie Progress, a 
weekly published in Thomson, 
McDuffie County, Georgia, issued 
an 88-page special edition on 
June 15. It was sponsored by 
the Board of Trade as a promo- 
tion for the six counti.s which 
comprise the Little River Valley 
area of Georgia. 

The edition consisted of two 40- 
page tabloid sections inserted into 
an 8-page regular edition of the 

Ten thousand copies 
were printed. 

Most of the feature material 
was written by students from the 
Henry Grady School of Journal- 
ism. 


* 
Father's Day Tie-In 
VERNON. Tex.—Readers of the 
Vernon Daily Record received 
not only color with their Sunday 
paper June 11, but a “swatch” 
from a tie accompanied each 


Perkins - Timberlake Co 

ment store. Ad Manager Bill Frye 
said it took four hours extra 
time to stick the “swatch” on 
the paper, by hand. 


Father's Day age gy Mie of TRUTHFULLY . . . IMPARTIALLY 


12:30 P.M. Release 
On White House News 


Partial success has _ been 
achieved in an effort begun in 
1947 to obtain flat-release time 
on government news, it is re- 
ported by Harold Wheeler, man- 
aging editor of the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald and Traveler. 

Mr. Wheeler, who headed a 
committee of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, said 
Presidential Secretary Charles G. 
Ross has agreed to put a flat 
12:30 p.m. release on most 
White House communications to 
Congress. If the announcements 
or messages are read before then 
they are released immediately. 

Other government agencies will 
be asked to work along the same 
line, Mr. Wheeler said. 


Ford Picks Ad Media 
Based on Readership 


Ford Motor Co. chooses its 
media through research on read- 
ership and circulation, H. Delano 
Everett, director of marketing re- 
search for the company, told the 
New York chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. 

The company sets quotas for 
delivery to different areas, based 
in part on information about in- 
comes and car ownership in each 
region. Advertising tends to fol- 


low distribution, he indicated. 


(AP) 


Means 


RELIABILITY 


Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 
are guided by one precept: 


Report FACTS — 





THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 





Byline of Dependability 


Ardizone Moves 


To Cleveland Press 

CLevELAND—Arthur W. Ardi- 
zone, since 1941 with the Scripps- 
Howard national advertising of- 
fice in New York, this week was. 
appointed manager of general ad- 
vertising of the Cleveland Press 
by James A. Foltz, general man- 
ager. 

He succeeds S. J. Dilenschneid- 
er who has been named adver- 
tising director of the Columbus 
Citizen, another S-H paper. 

Mr. Ardizone, 45, was born in 
Gloversville, N. Y., and began 
his career on Springfield, Mass., 
newspapers. He spent five years. 
with fhe General Electric Corp., 
and in 1937 joined S-H in New 
York. From 1938 to 1941 he 
was manager of general advertis- 
ing for the Washington News. 

Mr. Dilenschneider has been 
associated with S-H newspapers 
for 13 years. He went to the 
Press from N. Y. three and a 
half years ago. Previously he was 
associated with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Philadelphia Ledger. 

e 


Stock List Cheered 

CoL_umBus, O.—Recent expan- 
sion of the Ohio State Journal's 
financial pages to include the 
complete New York Stock Ex- 
change quotations drew enthusi- 
astic reader response which was. 
featured in a Journal promotional 
advertisement. 
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“SUGAR ISN'T NEWS”—OR JS IT? 


Right now we are entering the season of peak sugar consumption 


as with a quota for the year, that is substantially below our known 


ss During both World Wars and their aftermaths, sugar became Page 

n- One news in terms of the crisis in supplies for our Armed Forces and 
4. for the home front. 

T- 

us oy At the time of World War I we had a national sugar policy based 
i on tariff protection. By the time of World War II we had developed al 
nC national sugar program combining tariff, processing tax, subsidies and 
s quota controls. 

“4 The quota feature of this complicated program was suspended 

he almost immediately after Pearl Harbor. IT WAS REVIVED IN THE SUGAR © 
“ | ACT OF 1948 WHICH CONTINUES TO CONTROL TO THE LAST POUND THE AMOUNT OF 
en | SUGAR THAT CAN COME INTO OUR MARKET EACH YEAR. 

Ts. 





om requirements. 
Our Government is participating in talks in London about a 
n- possible new International Sugar Agreement whose provisions will 
U's necessarily have a bearing on the supplies and prices of the sugar 
he 
Re we need. 
'Si- 
a. And the Congressional candidates whom we shall listen to this 
summer and elect in November will constitute the 82nd Congress WHICH 
= | WILL BE CHARGED WITH EXTENDING, REVISING, OR REPLACING THE SUGAR ACT 


| OF 1948 which, along with that Congress, will end on December 31, 
1952. 


The soft drink industry is composed of some 6,000 bottling plants 
well distributed throughout the nation, most of them being small 
family businesses. Together, they employ over 80,000 persons on a 
year-'round basis, use better than 750,000 tons of sugar, and are 
important purchasers of specialized machinery, trucks and accessories, 
bottles, wooden cases and paper cartons, promotional materials, adver- 











. tising space and time and other things required in the conduct of a 
billion-dollar business. Like all the other food processing indus- 

’ tries which depend on sugar as sweetener and preserver, and like every 

American housewife, we bottlers have a direct interest in national 

tina sugar legislation and its administration, that will assure us of 

hich ‘ : 

Per dependable supplies of sugar at a reasonable price under any and all 

y of ° ° ° ° 

me. conditions that can be anticipated. 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT AN INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION PARTICIPATE IN 
DEVELOPING OUR NATIONAL SUGAR POLICY FROM HERE OUT. 


"Inside" and editorial page attention to sugar during this period 
may well prevent sugar from again becoming Page One disaster news. # 


Washington 6, D. C. American Bottlers of "§ @- 
June, 1950 Carbonated Beverages 


(Copies of our pamphlet studies WHAT'S IN OUR SUGAR BAG and WHAT PRICE 
on SUGAR! are available on request.) 
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Histamine Ads 
Will Aim Copy 
At Symptoms 


settlement of the Fed- 
Commission 


ment to stop advertising their 
drugs as cures or preventatives 
of the common cold. 

_ But the five firms may adver- 
tise, according to the agreement, 
“that. the use of the product re- 
lieves or checks and, in many 
cases, stops the symptoms or 
manifestations of the common 
cold, such as sneezing, nasal con- 
gestion, simple throat coughs, 
watering eyes, or watery or mu- 
cous discharge from the nose” 
and “that the product is safe if 
taken in accordance with the di- 
rections on the label.” 

The distinction appeared to be 
that the FTC objected to claims 
that anti-histamines “cured” colds 
although it did not disapprove of 
copy claiming the drug will re- 
lieve symptoms of colds. 

Partial Victory Claimed 

Under the agreement with the 
FTC, the manufacturers will con- 
tinue to state their products are 
safe if taken in accordance with 
directions on the label. This con- 
cession was considered a victory 
for the companies. 

Kenneth C. Royall, former 
Secretary of the Army, who rep- 
resented Anahist Co., praised the 
FTC for ending the case by 


at so promptly after the 
first few hearings.” 

Lee H. Bristol, president of 
Bristol-Myers, said, “The a 





ment with the FTC was reached 
after lengthy negotiation and 
study. Litigation, so expensive to 
the taxpayer and the company, 
was thus largely avoided and the 
matter brought to an aniicable 
solution in well-nigh record time. 
* 


Meriden Strikers 

Start 3c Weekly 
MERIDEN, Conn. — Community 

Publishers of Meriden, a non- 

profit organization, with capital 

of $50,000, launched publication 


on June 15 of the weekly 
Meriden Star, Members of 
Meriden Typographical Union 


No. 314 are incorporators. 

Through publication -of the new 
Paper, it was explained, the cor- 
poration expected to give fulltime 
employment to the 43 composing 
foom men who are on strike 
against the Meriden Record and 
Journal. 

The weekly’s price is three 
cents. 


s 
New ABC Member 
The Jewish Exponent, Philadel- 
phia, was admitted to membership 
in the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions as of May 18. 
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O’Brien Collects 
As Dewey Quits 


Asany, N. Y.—When Gover- 
nor Dewey handed his “I will 
not run again” statement to Leo 


case W- O'Brien, he smiled and re- 


marked: “You win the money, 


The Governor’s reference was to 
a copyrighted story written by 
Mr. O'Brien last Dec. 24 in which 
the INS political reporter predic- 
ted Mr. Dewey. would not run for 
a third term, but would retain an 
active role as titular head of the 
Republican Party. 

The announcement 
Mr. O'Brien’s story. 


confirmed 





Copley Papers 
Will Differ in 
Political Views 


San Dieco, Calif. — Although 
under the same ownership, San 
Diego’s two dailies will have dif- 
fering political viewpoints, accord- 
ing to a statement of new policy. 

James S. Copley has been 
elected president of the Union- 
Tribune Publishing Co. and has 
been named publisher of the 
Union and Evening Tribune, suc- 
ceeding Lester G. Bradley, now 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Copley said the Union, 
morning, will advocate the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party, 
while the Evening Tribune will 
be politically independent. 

An indication that the Even- 
ing Tribune would leave the Re- 
publican fold was seen when the 
Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 


gree- acquired the subscription lists and 


goodwill of the San Diego Daily 
Journal May 27. At that time, 
it was announced that John A. 
Kennedy, editor and publisher of 
the Democratic Journal, who has 
access to the White House and 
supported President Truman in the 
1948 election, would write signed 
editorials for the Evening Tribune. 

Mr. Kennedy also becomes edi- 
tor of the Sunday Union. 

Mr. Copley is an adopted son 
of the late Col. Ira C. Copley, 
who acquired the Union and 
Evening Tribune in 1928 from 
the Spreckels interests. In 1940, 
the younger Copley was assistant 
to the publisher of the two pa- 
pers, and since then has been ac- 
tively connected with the Copley 
newspapers in California and 
Illinois except for four years in 
World War II, when he was an 
officer in the Navy. He served 
in the Office of Public Relations 
in Washington, D. C. and was 
in the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy at war’s end. He was 
graduated from Yale University. 

William Shea will be vicepresi- 
dent and general manager of the 
papers here. Walter J. Schneider 
will be vicepresident and business 
manager. 





3-Point Code ~ 
Is Adopted by 
Oregon Group 


NortH Benp, Ore.—The 63rd 
annual convention of the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
unanimously voted to adopt a 
threefold statement of principles 
for members. It is: 

1, The right to advertise any 
goods or services lawfully avail- 
able to the public as long as the 
advertising is truthful and decent; 

2. The right to gather freely 
and report the news without inter- 
ference; 

3. The right to work or engage 
in a lawful business. 

The Newspaper Promotion com- 
mittee was directed to supervise 
an Oregon scholastic press contest. 
Each newspaper will sponsor the 
contest locally among high school 
students. Three state winners will 
receive money prizes and will be 
guests at the annual winter ONPA 
Press Conference in Eugene. Title 
for the essay will be: “What the 
Newspaper Does for My Com- 
munity.” 

W. W. R. May Elected 

Walter W. R. May was elected 
president to succeed Robert E. 
Pollock, manager of the St. Helens 
(Ore.) Sentinel-Mist. Mr. May 
began his newspaper career in 
1912 with the Portland Oregonian. 
In 1944 he became owner and 
publisher of the Oregon City En- 
terprise which has recently merged 
to become the Enterprise-Courier. 
He is editor. 

Other officers are: J. W. “Bud” 
Forrester, Jr., publisher of the 
Coos Bay Harbor, North Bend, 
vicepresident, and Frank Schiro, 
publisher of the La Grande Eve- 
ning Observer, treasurer. Carl C. 
Webb is secretary-manager.. The 
association has 115 members. 

C. M. “Tod” Reed, president of 
the California Ink Co., advised: 

“If you are unhappy with the 
appearance of your paper, ex- 
amine each page for general ap- 
pearance, and even if one page 
looks good and all the rest ter- 
rible, you know your problem is 
not ink. We just couldn’t make 
news ink that would look good on 
one page and bad on the rest.” 

Advice on Food News 

Mrs. Zola Vincent, one-time 
food editor of the New York Jour- 
nal-American and now president 
of her own firm in San Francisco, 
declared, “reader interest in food 
news is the only reason a newspa- 
per carries a line of food adver- 
tising.” 

Mrs. Vincent warned that “foods 
writing is not only a highly spe- 
cialized field, but the business of 
home economics is a specialized 
field. . . . A city desk man, even 
though he may be the most won- 
derful amateur chef when it comes 
to barbecuing a steak, knows little 
of foods available in the current 
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87,000 at Festival 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Despite a 
constant threat of rain, more 
than 87,000 persons attended 
the sixth annual Philadelphia 
Music Festival sponsored by 
Inquiries Charities, Inc., June 
16 at Municipal Stadium. 





market, their prices, nutrition 
values and uses.” 

Newspapers should be wary of 
readers’ favorite recipe contests, 
she advised. Too many of the 
recipes received will have come 
from copyrighted cookbooks. An- 
other danger is that many readers 
will send in family recipes from 
“the old country” with measure- 
ments not standard in this country. 

Irving Jacobson, Los Angeles, 
veteran news photographer and 
Western sales manager for Graflex, 
Inc., demonstrated new camera 
improvements made by his com- 


pany. ° 

Lowell Chally, photographer 
and engraver for the Coos Bay 
Harbor, told how he gets picture 
ideas for novel features. 

Caution on Research 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, dean of 
the University of Minnesota school 
of journalism who will be on the 
University of Oregon school of 
journalism staff for the summer, 
advocated newspaper research but 
cautioned it should not be at- 
tempted until a publisher and his 
top news executives honestly feel 
that the periodic evaluation of the 
performance of their newspaper is 
really vital to the long-run secur- 
ity of their medium. They must 
be prepared to make a clear def- 
inition of their problem, whether 
it be readership, readability, or 
whatnot, before studies are pro- 
jected, he said. 

Increasing the readership of 
“hard” news is a social and moral 
obligation of the newspaper to its 
community, Dr. Casey asserted. 

a 


New York HT Names 


Promotion Managers 

‘George Joel Fine has been 
named advertising promotion man- 
ager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Frederick E. Thom- 
son, circulation promotion man- 
ager, it is announced by Promo- 
tion Director James Parton. 

Mr. Fine was formerly on the 
promotion staff of the New York 
Journal-American and Mr. Thom- 
son has been in the Herald Trib- 
une Circulation Department. 


s 

Carter Heads Club 

Fr. WortH, Tex.—Amon Car- 
ter, publisher of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, has been elected 
president of the Fort Worth Club 
for the 31st consecutive year. 
The 1,300-member Club _ oper- 
ated with income of $820,000 last 
year; its assets exceed $1,600,000. 
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Assignment Abroad 
Is Girl Grads’ Project 


Two bright girl graduates of 
the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism of Columbia University, by 
their originality and ingenuity, 
avoided joining the thousands of 
job-seekers issuing from college 
halls this June. 

Audrey Poe of Memphis, Tenn., 
and Sara Cauldwell of Avon Old 
Farms, Conn., began to plan a 
unique journalistic assignment for 
themselves in March. With their 
diplomas now in hand, they are 
making a national survey for as- 
signments before setting forth on 
an eight-month European tour in 
September. 

The girls plan to become un- 
official “ambassadors” to war- 
stricken towns of Europe that 
have been “adopted” and be- 
friended by American communi- 
ties. They plan to visit each of 
the cities and villages, see how 
the people are making out with 
American. aid and write stories 
for the hometown papers back in 
the States. 

Newspapers and mayors of the 
American cities have expressed 
keen interest. in the plan. 

Newspaper Assignments 

Newspapers have given the 
girls special assignments to in- 
vestigate what has been accom- 
plished by the gifts of their own 
home communities. The girls also 
plan to do special articles for 
magazines and for = 
feature syndicates upon their 


try. 
already lined 
up by the ambitious adventurers 
include Memphis, Tenn.; Albany, 
N. Y.; Orangeburg, S. C.; Ama- 
rillo, Tex.; Grandville, O.; St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Grand Junction, 


.; Birming- 
ham, Mich.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Charleston, ’s. C.; Peking, Ill; 
Monroe, La.; Mount Vernon, N. 
Le Pleasantville, N. Y.; Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kans.; .; and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 7 


Approximately 100 towns have 
_ been invited by the young grad- 
“uates to be represented on the 
good-will mission. Operations 
Democracy, a non-profit liaison 
group which serves as a go-be- 
tween for the American towns 
~~ their European eae Cities, 

with the tye 

* owe are making this trip be- 

cause this year seems to be a 


rather slow one for new int 


ists and we believe we will have 


Po! 

“Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman at the Columbia Jour- 
nalism School has challenged our 
peng he ho hee cata tad ag 

the beginning of a tiew decade of 


opportunity and we would like 
to prove he is right.” 

Italy, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, Luxembourg and Holland 
will be visited. Hartford, Conn., 
and three other cities which have 
no such affiliations have asked 
the budding young journalists to 
establish contacts for them with 
towns they may adopt in Europe. 

“Our school became so inter- 
ested in our plans that it chan- 
neled our assignments to fit in 
with the work we have mapped 
out for ourselves,” said Miss Poe, 
who has been campus and society 
correspondent for the Memphis 
(Tennn.) Commercial - Appeal. 
Miss Cauldwell has done free- 
lance writing for Indiana news- 
Papers. 

An example of the work the 
Columbia grads will. do is an 
assignment for them to visit San 
Gimignano, Italy, and write an 
article for the Lake City Citizen, 
a weekly of Seattle, Wash., whose 
readers have been sending gifts 
to that town for several years. 
Questions assigned for them to 
‘answer in the story are: 

“A. Is the town recovering its 
equilibrium to the extent where 
small miscellaneous relief ship- 
ments, such as ours, are unneces- 
sary? Is _ family-to-family the 
better basis now? 

“B. Is a hot-lunch program still 
continuing in the school? This 
was set up originally with the aid 
of food from Seattle. 

“C. Is the bull we sent them 
by air express, euphoniously 
named in a contest ‘Carnation 
Chief Seattle’ well and thriving? 
Has he proved the asset we ar- 
dently hoped? 

“And above all, could you make 
clear to our friends in San Gi- 
mignano that we have not lost 
interest in them despite the sparse 
shipments of late.” 

The girls live at 459 W. 24th 
St., New York City. 


Students Prepare Ads 


Thanks to the close coopera- 
tion of the Boulder (Colo.) 
Daily Camera, students in ad- 
vanced advertising courses at the 
University of Colorado are get- 
ting extensive practical 
in addition to their class work. 

Thirty-four seniors at the school 
have been handling all printed 
advertising for 48 Boulder firms. 

John E. Pulver, advertising 
manager of the Daily Camera, and 
his staff gave full cooperation to 
the students working on the proj- 
ect. Over a three-months’ period 
the students prepared a total of 
more than 100 full pages of 
advertising for the Boulder news- 
paper. 


Sara Cauldwell (left) and Audrey Poe. 


College Paper Sells 
Free Enterprise Ads 

E. LANSING, Mich. — Advertis- 
ing Manager Albert L. Ehinger, 
tying in with a Detroit Free Press 
campaign to sell the free enter- 
prise system to a new audience, 
pulled a $4,200 advertising coup 
for the Michigan State College 
News, campus daily. 

Mr. Ehinger, a senior, was ap- 
proached by Edward Geller, Free 
Press advertising staffer, with a 
pruposition for full-page adver- 
tisements to sell free enterprise to 
a college audience. 

The State News was handed 
the series of 30 ads, produced 


by Mr. Geller and published 
earlier in the Free Press. Mr. 
Geller retained the agency com- 
mission of 15%. 

Mr. Ehinger presented the 
series to Lansing area business- 
men, who snapped up the idea. 


Wesley Clark Named 
Associate Dean 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dr. Wesley 
C. Clark, professor of journalism 
at Syracuse University and former 
aide to Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, has been ap- 
pointed associate dean of the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse. 





300,000.-.-.a 


residents! 
Here are the facts* 


Furn. Hsld. Radio, 36th. 


“out-of-town” newspapers. 








Behind this impressive skyline lies a 
wealthy market ... a city of almost 


trading zone of nearly 
three-fourths of a million able - to - buy 


Population, 42nd. Total EBI, 32nd. Per Family EBI, 
63rd. Per Capita EBI, 9th. Total Retail Sales, 33rd. 
Food Sales, 31st. Gnl. Mchdse, 50th. Drug Sales, 33rd. 


This is a market you can’t 


afford to overlook, any more than you can cover it with 
*Sales Managements’ 1950 Survey of Buying Power, 200 leading cities. 
Ba coupted | 
ly by 
cltite, Press-Celegram 


Delivered to more than 2 out of 3 Long Beach homes. 
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FACTS ABOUT RUBBER 


Natural rubber is an important subject these days. It is the key to 
the economy of Southeast Asia, it is the top dollar-earner for the 
whole sterling area, and it is one of America’s most important imports. 
The Natural Rubber Bureau is at your service if you want informa- 
tion on this subject. Some of its current booklets are listed below. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPIES 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


Dept. Dil, 1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Scripps Papers 

Ban Nameless 

Political Copy 
San FRaNcisco—. 


The policy applies U. S. Public 

Law 544 regulating for 

Federal offices to all types of elec- 
whether 


less. groups on behalf of any bal- 
lot proposal. 
a 
ly, Harry Green, general business 
are Toke P. Scripps 
Newspa- 
pety defnton ofits policy read: 


concerning 
% election to any y By or any 
t relating to or con- 
cerned with any proposition or 
issue to be voted upon by the 
general electorate, must contain 
the name or names of the person 
or persons, committee 
or group responsible for the pub- 
lication of the same and if such 
an organization is responsible for 
the publication of such advertise- 
ment, there shall be attached the 
names of at least two of the 
principle officers of such sponsor- 
ing organization. 
“If any individual or group of 
individuals sponsor an advertise- 
ment for any candidate, at least 
one name of any individual —. 
ipant in the sponsorhip shall be 
included in the advertisement.” 
Larry McKeown of the Scripps 
group’s Watsonville (Calif.) Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian this prac- 
tice three years ago. Mr. Green 
said he believes the practice there 
has proven “a definite service” to 
readers and caused a tendency to 
improve the tone i political copy. 


quarters 
at Penn’s Grove. Harry R. Adams 
of that town, the chief, starts 
with eight assistants. 
The relations between New 
Jersey and Delaware, 
Wilmington, are expected to be 
through use of the 
Delaware River Bridge., now in 
constructon. 








Jackson Folk 
Honor Editor 
Carl Saunders 


Jackson, Mich.—Michigan edi- 
tors and many townspeople paid 
tribute at a dinner here, June 15, 
to Carl M. Saunders, editor of the 
Citizen Patriot, for his public ser- 
vice and the recent award to him 
of the Pulitzer prize for editorial 
writing in 1949. 

Mr. Saunders was given a large 
silver tray “in recognition of nu- 
merous outstan services to 
community and nation.” The pre- 
sentation was made by Circuit 
Judge John Simpson. 

Stuart Perry, editor-publisher 
of the Adrian Telegram, a mem- 
ber of the Pulitzer awards com- 
mittee, said the selection of the 
Prayer for Peace editorial was 
made after a careful study of 
nearly 30 outstanding editorials 
because of its beautiful English, 
forceful style and because it con- 
tained a great thought. 

U..S. Senator Homer Ferguson 
also praised the prize editorial. 

Jackson’s mayor, James N. 
House, presented a city commis- 
sion resolution in recognition of 
Mr. Saunders’ achievement. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Press, scheduled 
to make the principal address, was 
unable to attend, the plane on 
which he started from Cleveland 
having been forced back by storm 
conditions over Lake Erie. 








CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Unit Press Drives . .. Reels ... Avie- 
matic Tensions ... Speed Pasters pro- 
vide safety and reliability with 
economy. Large or small . . . letter- 

or offset . you can rely on 
Cline-Westinghouse: Equipment. 


| CLINE ELECTRIC MFO. CO. 
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Ryan Fund Builds 


College Book Collection 

SouTH HADLEY, Mass.,—In the 
past decade more than 500 books 
on contemporary history have 
been added to the Mount Holyoke 
College'Library’scollection through 
the BCM fund, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Ryan, on behalf of 


their daughters Betty, Catherine three 


and Mary. Mr. Ryan is business 
manager of the Holyoke, (Mass.) 
ee 

The fund was established anon- 
ymously in the fall of 1941 by 
the Ryans as “a means of express- 
ing our appreciation of the very 
substantial debt we feel we owe 
Mount Holyoke for guiding our 
girls through their formative 
years.” The original gift has since 
been replenished frequently. 


3 Engravers’ 
Contracts Pay 
Above $100 Wk. 


Three new newspaper contracts 
providing better than $100 a week 
are reported by the International 
Photo Engravers’ Union in its 
official journal for June. 

A summary of the agreements 
shows : 

Toledo, O.—$2.50 weekly in- 
crease and a third week’s vaca- 
tion with pay; $104.50 days and 
$110.50 nights for 37% hours. 

Washington, D. C.—$11 in- 
crease for night workers and 2%2- 
hour reduction in work week days; 
$100.25, $105.75 and $106.75 for 
36% and 35 hours; day hours to 
be reduced to 35 on Jan. 31, 
1951; two and three weeks’ paid 
vacation, seven holidays; two- 
year agreement. 

Providence, R. I.—$100.53 and 
$105.53 for 37% hours; two and 
weeks’ vacation; four and 
six holidays, sick insurance. 

Other recent contracts: 

Denver, Colo. — $96.50 and 
$101.50 for 37% hours; 50 min- 
utes reduction in workweek and 
$2.45 weekly increase obtained 
in arbitration; two weeks vaca- 
tion. 

Birmingham, Ala.—$2 increase, 
making scales $92 and $98 
for 37% hours; two weeks vaca- 
tion. 





SCOTT “IDEAL” 
Matrix Rolling Machine 


Full Depth Sharp Mats 

Stretch of Mats Eliminated 
Non-Buckling Impressions 
Produces Better Printing Piates 
Powerful Rolling Mill Effect 
Straight Line Pressure Adjustment 
Ball and Roller Bearings Thruout 








Sai 


“Ideal” in Efficiency 
and Ease of Operation 








Immediate delivery. Send for Booklet. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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WATCH IT, CHARLIE ...NO FREE 
ADVERTISING IN OUR NEWS COLUMNS. 
“SCOTCH’IS A BRAND NAME FOR TAPE! 


MR. EDITOR: 


If you want to refer to our product, of course 
it is correct to say “‘scoTCH”’ i 


masking 
tape or “scoTtcn” brand cellophane tape. But 
if you’re not concerned with who made it, 
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ANOTHER “904” 
A STANDING committee on the Bill of 
‘ Rights of the New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation is reported to be considering recom- 
mendation of rules that would call for con- 
tempt of court citations against publishers and 
radio station owners for publication of cer- 
tain news in criminal cases. 

The chairman of the committee (E&P, 
June 17, page 36) suggested contempt should 
follow for disseminating, after the arrest 
of a defendant and before the conclusion 
of his trial, news about the criminal record 
of the accused; an confession or facts 
bearing on his guilt; “any statement by a con- 
stituted authority as to the guilt of the ac- 
cused or evidence in hand;” “any person’s 
testimony as to the defendant’s guilt;” “any 
comment as to the credibility of a witness,” 
etc. 
These proposals go so far beyond the re- 
Pugnant “Rule 904” of the Baltimore Su- 
preme Bench which was found by the courts 
to be in conflict with the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments that it is an obvious 
threat. 

If only two of these suggested rules are 
put into effect it will silence the reporting 
of any criminal trial in New York. For in- 
stance, how can a criminal trial of any kind 
be reported if news about “any person’s 
testimony as to the defendant’s guilt” is pro- 
hibited? The same holds true with “facts 
bearing on his guilt.” 

We recognize the right of a defendant to be 
tried before a jury free from bias. But we 
believe a more important right is that of the 
people to be informed on the administration 
of justice, the workings of their courts. The 
courts belong to the people and not to the 
judges and the lawyers. To clamp a lid of 
censorship on the courts is to take them away 
from the people. 

Justice and truth flourish best in daylight. 
And the rights of the people and of indi- 
vidual defendants will best be protected by 
full and complete dissemination of the facts, 
not by a censorship of those facts. 


CARRIER BOYS _ 

ARE newspaper carrier boys engaged in child 

labor, working sweat shop hours at low pay 
adversély affecting. their school work? 

Read one of E&P’s lead stories this week. 

Here is a survey of 100 newspapers from 
coast to coast revealing scores of awards and 
scholarships being given to carrier boys of 
unusual ability—and an unusually high level 
- school grades by the average newspaper 

This record does not bear out the 
charges of the “do-gooders” who claim carrier 
work is child labor and who depict newspaper 
boys as ragged, underpaid urchins with no 
opportunity 


DEBATE 

ON OTHER pages of this issue readers will 
a condensation of a debate between 
James A. Weschsler, editor of the New York 
Post, and August Heckscher, editorial writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune, on “Is Sex 
Necessary in Newspapers?” It appears in the 

current Saturday Review of Literature. 
E&P is inclined to give the nod to Mr. 
Heckscher, who spoke for the negative side. 
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Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to 
the use of edifying, that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers.—Ephesians, IV; 29. 





TARIFF ON NEWSPRINT 


A TARIFF on the importation of news- 
print into this country would be a blow 
at our free press. 

At the Celler Committee hearings this 
week some publishers expressed the opinion 
that the newsprint tariff—eliminated in 1913 
—should be restored to stimulate capital ex- 
penditures for newsprint production in the 
U. S. 


Some members of Congress appear to 
like ‘the suggestion. We hope it never comes 
to pass. 

Haven’t we learned anything from the his- 
tory of the last two decades? Haven’t we 
learned that a government that tampers with 
the paper supply of its free press is likely 
also to tamper with the free press? Haven't 
we learned that a government which regulates 
the volume or price of newsprint thereby has 
a life or death power over newspapers? 

Newsprint, being the raw material on which 
the printed word is disseminated, should be 
shipped as freely in international traffic as 
news and information. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the modern world that some of the 
powerful freedom-loving nations of the West 
restrict the importation of newsprint for 
purely monetary reasons thus curtailing the 
free flow of information within their borders. 

We believe that the raw material of infor- 
mation—whether words or paper—should be 
distributed among nations without restric- 
tions and that a tariff on newsprint is a tax 
on knowledge. That’s what it was called 37 
years ago by the publishers who were trying 
to get rid of it at that time. . 

From a purely economic point of view, 
a U. S. tariff on newsprint—more than 80% 
of which comes from Canada—would merely 
increase the price of newsprint to publishers. 
Some new production might be developed in 
the U. S. as a direct result of the tariff pro- 


_ tection. But in view of the fact that four- 


fifths of our supply comes from Canada a 
tariff would be a penalty tax on U. S. pub- 
lishers who would still have to buy a large 
part of their supply over the border. 

Whatever money publishers might now 
have to invest in new mills would soon be 
siphoned off by the tariff-boosted newsprint 
price per ton. 

The continuing unprecedented demand for 
newsprint in the U. S. market and the high 
level of earnings of the newsprint compan- 
ies should be enough inducement to attract 
new production. 3 





EDIT 


LOUISIANA BILL 

FORTUNATELY, it has been killed, but the 

bill approved last week by a committee 
and moved on to the floor of the Louisiana 
State Senate in retaliation against newspaper 
criticism was one of the most ridiculous pro- 
posals for hamstringing the press we have 
ever heard of. 

The bill would have required all news- 
papers in the state to give equal space to all 
people criticized by the papers, even specify- 
ing that the newspapers must give equal po- 
sition and allow the person criticized to 
specify the type face in which his reply 
would be carried. Under the bill, should a 
Louisiana newspaper criticize a Communist 
it would have to give him equal space to 
answer; should a newspaper criticize a base- 
ball player for pitching a poor game it 
would have to give him equal space to ex- 
plain why he was knocked out of the pitch- 
er’s box. And how about the actors, direc- 
tors, cameramen, producers, etc., who would 
demand space when their movie was panned! 

That would be about as effective a way of 
silencing an editorial page’ as we can think 
of. 

Imagine an editor criticizing a state 
legislature for something and then receiving 
30-odd answering statements with demands 
they all be put on the front page with 48- 
point headlines! 


WORTH COPYING 

THE ACTION of the John P. Scripps News- 

papers on the West Coast, announcing that 
all political advertising must carry names of 
individuals sponsoring or paying for it, should 
be copied by every newspaper. Others have 
specified this requirement before. All dailies 
should embrace it. 

The “front” idea for the disguise of real 
purposes is becoming too popular in this 
country. Too many organizations with high- 
sounding names stand for completely oppo- 
site things than what is implied. 

All organizations sponsoring advertise- 
ments in behalf of political candidates or 
election proposals should be required to iden- 
tify the principal officers of the group. It is 
no longer all right for a newspaper to pub- 
lish ads that are practically anonymous 
except for a flossy organizational name that 
may or may not mean a thing to the average 
reader. 

The public is entitled to know who is pay- 
ing for publication of opinions — whose 
opinions they really are. 


CARTOON OPINION 


IN THE debate on opinion in comic strips 

which has been waged for the last two 
weeks in the E&P Syndicate Column, we are 
constrained to line up with the editors who 
have spoken against the practice. 

James S. Pope of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal ably expresses the case for all edi- 
tors, and for E&P, when he says this week 
“the first responsibility of a good editor is 
to label his propaganda . . . nowhere is the 
reader’s guard down, mentally, as on the 
comic page.” 

Unlabeled propaganda whether for causes 
we like or dislike does not belong on the 
comic..page...____ 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Bart RIcHARDS, newly elected 
president of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, is as- 
sociate editor of 
the New Castle 
(Pa.) News and 
has covered every 
murder case in 
his area in the 
last 30 years and 
has also special- 
ized in politics. 
He has served ‘4 
three terms in 
the House of 
Representatives, 
Pennsylvania 
General Assembly. 

Howarp R. IMBODEN, publisher 
of the Pulaski (Va.) Southwest 
Times, afternoon daily, has been 
elected mayor of the city in what 
was regarded as an upset elec- 
tion. 

JoHN SuDARSKY, vicepresident 
and treasurer of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, has been elec- 
ted vicepresident of the Superior 
Steel Ball Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 

STANLEY O. Jones has resigned 
as editor of the California Pub- 
lisher, magazine of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
to become editor of the South 
Gate (Calif.) Daily Press. 

HaROLD CLARKE, 22, has taken 
over the editorship of the Mon- 
roe (Ga.) Advertiser, owned by 
the Rev. J. H. CLARKE. 

DANIEL BisHop, editorial car- 
toonist of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times, has been elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, succeeding 
CHARLES CLAYTON, editorial writ- 
er of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Rocer C. Peace, publisher of 
the Greenville (S. C.) News-Pied- 
mont, has been appointed to a 
second four-year term on the 
South Carolina Research, Plan- 
ning and Development Board. 

WAYNE FREEMAN, editor of the 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, has 
been on a leave of absence from 
the paper to assist in the guber- 
natorial candidacy of former Sec- 
RETARY OF STATE James F., 
BYRNES. 

M. M. Harris, editor of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express, has 
been re-elected chairman of the 
San Antonio Library Board. 


On the Business Side 


OrviLLE C. SUMMERS, assistant 
national advertising manager of 
the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star for 
the last several years, has been 
promoted to national advertising 
manager. 

KENNETH O. RED, a June grad- 
uate of the University of Okla- 
homa, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Claremore (Okla.) 
Progress. 








Richards 








Kart E1seLe of Madison (Wis.) 
Newspapers, tnc., has been elec- 
ted president of the Advertising 
Club of Madison. 

KENNETH Quaire, formerly 
with*the Allen & Reynolds adver- 
tising agency in Omaha, has 
joined the promotion department 
of the Omaha (Neb.) World-Her- 
ald. 

Frep G. HeBert, formerly in 
the publishing and agency busi- 
ness, has been appointed national 
advertising manager of Thomson 
Dailies, Toronto, Ont. 

Roe Buzan, formerly in the 
advertising and circulation depart- 
ments of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has established an auto- 
motive service business. 

WiLt1aM H. BorGLunp, sales 
manager of NEA Service, Inc. and 
Acme Newspictures, has been 
elected a director of the organi- 
zation, it was announced this week 
by Frep S. Fercuson, NEA-Acme 
president. 

Davi M. RussELL, formerly 
with the general advertising sales 
staff of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review & Chronicle, 
has been named Oregon repre- 
sentative for that paper and for 
the Pacific Northwest Farm Trio. 

Epwarp B. MacDOoNALp, re- 
search director, Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service, was elected treasurer 
of the New York Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


Paut Leacu, head of the Chi- 
cago Daily News Washington bu- 
reau, observed his 40th anniver- 
sary with the newspaper this week. 

Harotp Hartow of Bowling 
Green, Ky., a June graduate of 
the University of Tennessee, has 
joined the copydesk of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel. 

Joz STEIN, aviation editor of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal, and 
Mrs. STEIN have announced the 
birth of a son, JAMES FREDERICK. 

Evans CLINCHY and Epwarp J. 
Daty, Jr., have joined the repor 
torial staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 

J. HAMMOND Brown of the 
Baltimore (Md.) News-Post was 
elected president. of the Outdoor 








- United Press to 


Writers Association of America at 
Moosehead 


. Me. 
Ricuarp H. Nis has joined the 
news staff of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 


James G. Biake has returned 
to Richmond, Va., where he for- 
merly was on the news and edi- 
torial staff of the Richmond News 
Leader, having disposed of his in- 
terest in a Hammonton, N. J., 
newspaper. 

Henry M. Batcu, former edi- 
torial director of the Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel Star, has been 
named public relations director 
for citrus interests at Howey-in- 
the-Hills, Fla. 

Tom SHARROCK, formerly - the 
Guthrie (Okla.) Daily 
the Blackwell (Okla.) Journal- 
Tribune, has become news 


of the Claremore (Okla.) Prog- 


ress. 

Mrs. Ione QuinBy GRIGGS, a 
staff writer of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal, received a citation 
from the Auxiliary of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of the Disabled 
American Veterans for her col- 
umns in the interest of disabled 
veterans and their families. 

ArtTHur V. Dicote, former re- 
porter for the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Independent, has joined the Infor- 
mation Division of ECA in Paris. 

Jack B. Haskins, 1949 graduate 
of the University of Georgia, has 
been named news editor of the 
Gainesville (Ga.) News, succeed- 
ing J. Paut WiLLiaMs, who has 
become editor of the Southeastern 
Poultryman. 

Howarp TAUBMAN, music edi- 
tor of the New York Times, re- 
ceived the annual Music Lovers 
League Award for Musical Criti- 
cism. 

WALLACE Wikorr, feature writer 
for the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison, Wis., was selected as 
“Typical Father of 1950” by the 
Madison Business Association. 

Mrs. Marina G. BuRRELL has 
resigned from the staff of the Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., bureau of the 
become city edi- 
tor of the Henryetta (Okla.) Daily 
Free-Lance. 

RoLanD Huoues, for the last 15 
years sports editor of the Roanoke 
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YOU CAN TELL YOUR READERS 


WHEN to isu 


For Best Results in Your Territory 


especially for your territory to show the best times of each 
day for fishing. Capsule size to save space. Proved accurate 
and popular by four years of publication in more than 100 
newspapers! Let us send you samples and terms. 
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Gordo Lopez, bean-grower 
extraordinary and patron of 
pulchritude, has a new in- 
terest—the literary field. 


Treat your family of sub- 
scribers to the comic strip 
that is unique among all the 
others. 
CLEAN 
CLEVER 
WHOLESOME 


SPARKLING 


that’s GORDO! 


May we send you proofs of 
the new episode? 
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Personal 


continued from page 37 


(Va.) World-News, was honored 
on his birthday June 14 with a 
surprise ceremony at home plate 
between games of - doubleheader 
baseball game the 
Roanoke Red ha elite 
GerorcGe KAVELAGE, 

editor of the Janesville ( (Was 
Gazette, has been elected chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Associated 
— Managing Editors Associa- 


pe E. (Hemme) MIter, 
member of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin editorial staff for twenty- 
seven and a half years, retired 
June 10. He previously served on 
the Norristown (Pa.) Times Her- 
ald, Reading (Pa.) Tribune, Allen- 
town (Pa.) Record and Reading 
(Pa.) Eagle. 

Boyce Fiora, a graduate of 
Roanoke College, class of 1950, 
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ews; in America 


has joined the reportorial staff of 
the Roanoke (Va.) World-News. 
CHARLES ROLAND HUGHEs, Jr., 


sports : ‘Staff of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times, where he previously 
worked in summer vacations. 

Tom WICKER, managing editor 
of the Lumberton (N. a Robe- 
sonian, has resigned to become di- 
rector of the information service 
of the North Carolina State Board 
of Public Welfare. A graduate of 
the University of North Carolina, 
he worked on the Sandhill Citizen 
at Aberdeen, N. C., before joining 
the Robesonian as city and sports 
editor in 1949. 

Joz Motony, a 1950 graduate 
of the University of South Caro- 
lina, has joined the reportorial 
staff of the Greenville (S. C.) 
News. 

Haro_p Bourceots has left the 
staff of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record, to become news director 
for Radio Station WIS, the NBC 
affiliate in Columbia. 

GeorGeE BUCKLIN, Imperial 
County correspondent for the San 
Diego (Calif.) Union, has been 


1894, elected Mayor of El Centro, Calif. 
SUTHERLAND, 


BerT L. an em- 
ploye of the Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal for more than 25 years, re- 
tired at the age of 74 on June 
16. 


Tueopore O. (TED) THACKREY, 
Jr., has joined the city staff of 
the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle as a 
reporter. He was with the Clovis 
(N. Mex.) Chronicle, now de- 
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from the staff of the Wichita 
(Kans.) Beacon to complete his 
college work. His job on the po- 
lice run has been taken by Wi- 
L1AM G. (BrLL) GaGNON, former 
Attleboro, Mass., reporter. 

Lou SHAINMARK, former man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Her- 
ald-American, and QUINN RyAN, 
pioneer Chicago radio announcer 
and columnist, have joined forces 
in producing a half-hour television 
show for WENR-TV called “Wed- 
ding Date.” 

Joun J. BRESNAN, retiring editor 
of the LaSalle Collegian, student 
newspaper of LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia, has joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Bureau of the 


* United Press. 


RoperT J. KisLeR, graduate of 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia, has 
joined the staff of the Beacon- 
Times newspapers in Beach 
Haven and Tuckerton, N. J., as 
news editor. 

J. H. PLENN, former Browns- 
ville (Tex.) bureau manager of 
the All-Valley Express and Even- 
ing News, has been shifted to the 
San Antonio home office as staff 
writer for the two papers. 

James Scott has returned to 
his former position as managing 
editor of the Odessa (Tex.) Amer- 
ican after a as assistant on 


the San Antonio (Tex.) Evening 
News. 








THE FOURTH ESTATE ... 


By Trent 

















“And what was your name again, Miss . . 





Bat Nosie, formerly of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times, has joined the copydesk 
of the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press. 

D. G. WESTERVELT, former as- 
sistant editor of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express Sunday magazine, 
recently joined the sales staff of 
Sears, Roebuck Co. 

KEN BOoJENS, sports editor of 
the San Diego (Calif.) Journal 
when it suspended publication 
May 27, has resumed active duty 
at 11th Naval District headquar- 
ters as a reserve lieutenant com- 
mander. 

BLackie SHERROD has been ele- 
vated to sports editor of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Press. 

Bat BELLAMY, San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express and Evening News 
sports director, won a wrist watch 
for having submitted the name 
accepted for the Express Publish- 
ing Co. employes’ monthly paper, 
Just Us. 


Dan CusHMAN, formerly a re- 
porter on the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Leader, has had his first novel 
published by Macmillan. It is 
titled “Montana, Here I Be!” and 
is a story of Vigilante days. 

Duan HANSON, recent graduate 
of the school of journalism, Mon- 
tana State University, has joined 
the reportorial staff of the Miles 
City (Mont.) Star. 

ELLEN Mouat, former society 
editor of the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Daily Chronicle, has joined the 
staff of the Billings (Mont.) Ga- 
zette in the same capacity. 


G, N & R Appointed 

San Mateo (Calif.) Times & 
News-Leader has appointed Gil- 
man, Nicoll & Ruthman as 
national advertising representa- 
tives, effective July 1. 


Wedding Bells 





DonaLp W. Harris, Jr., of the 
Arizona Daily Star (Tucson) copy- 
desk and Miss KATHRYN STEFFAN, 
Tucson Daily Citizen reporter. 

Rosert LANGLANDS of the staff 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News and Miss SHirRLEY M. Lun- 
DERVILLE, recently. 

LAURENCE T. PADDOCK, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera 
and youngest son of A. A. PapD- 
Dock, the paper’s editor and pub- 
lisher, and Miss Harriett Lu 
LEHNEN, June 12. 

Paut HarMON, editor of the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Her- 
ald’s southern predate edition, and 
Miss MarJorie Carr Hupp. 


» 

10 Join Chicago 
SDX Chapter 

Cuicaco—Ten new members 
have been initiated into the Chi- 
cago Headline club, professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

New members are Victor E. 
Barnes, assistant Sunday editor, 
Chicago Herald-American; Charles 
B. Cleveland, political writer, 
Chicago Daily News; Donald C. 
Haynes, editor, National Pub- 
lisher; Louis J. Kramp, editor, As- 
sociated Press; C. Raymond Long, 
editor and publisher, El Elgin alls 
Courier News. 

Also Bruce MacFarlane, news- 
writer and interviewer, Mutual 

Broadcasting system newsreel; 
Charles J. Nichols, Chicago bu- 
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Waterfront Gal 
CoversChurches 
And AA, Too 


By Betty Sigler 

MonTREAL—A girl covering the 
waterfront is news. So is a water- 
front reporter who doubles as 
church editor. Madeleine Levason 
= both for the Montreal Her- 


Newspapering has been her 
since she was 12 when she 
had a short story in the village 
paper. She came to the Herald 
newsroom in March, 1947. Five 
years before, she had given up 
$40 a week as a Toronto stenog- 
rapher for $20 on the Medicine 
Hat (pop. 10,000) Daily News. 

Madeleine came to the Herald 
on the heels of a new ME. With 
the first icebreaker pushing up the 
St. Lawrence he had no man for 
the harbor beat. The new girl, 
raised in Ontario country rectories 
and a veteran of half a dozen in- 
land jobs, set out to learn about 
ships with a telephone book and a 
pair of galoshes. 

“I telephoned all the shipping 
companies and the government 
agencies. Then I went down to the 
sheds. It was a late spring with 
lots of driving snow and at each 
new place I got a loud guffaw,” 
she recalls. 

With Fridays off to edit church 
news, Madeleine has since packed 
two scrapbooks with waterfront 
stories. Climbing a Jacob’s Ladder 
for an essential quote heads her 
list of adventures she would not 
repeat. She is nonchalant, though, 
about having covered the worst 
seamen’s strike to touch Montreal, 
in 1948. 

Stowaway cats and stolid cap- 
tains have been her subjects. She 
has many a yarn about men who 
protested they had nothing to tell 
—just working a life that began 
on sailing ships, service in two 
wars, a few spells on life rafts and 
the captaincy of a floating hos- 
pital when it was torpedoed. 

The alert brunette’s “What’s 
Wrong with Montreal Harbor?” 
series delighted the shipping com- 
panies. Several government news 
sources dried up on her, however. 

By December the port is frozen 
hard. Then the waterfront re- 
porter, whose only seafaring was a 
recent foggy four-day trip to Hali- 
fax, does land-based stories, like 
her features on Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. AA had to hire two extra 
girls to answer the phone. 

The men in the Herald news- 
room voice the only complaints 
about Madeleine’s work. They 
feel that a waterfront reporter 
who won't drink on the job is a 
waste of nautical hospitality. 


a 

Art Classes 
The Paterson (N. J.) Evening 
News is co-sponsoring free weekly 
art classes for handicapped chil- 






$1,107,572,798 


Simile / 


There is inherently 
honest reason for this 
market smile. It is, in- 
deed, a broad grin that 
extends for an entire 
Trade Area of 435,000 
productive, busy miles. 


Topeka’s total busi- 
ness volume, which 
reached an all-time high of $1,107,572,798 in 1949, represents an in- 
crease of 393% in the last ten years. 


These are not our boastful figures . . . they are the quiet and 
decisive estimates of the Clearing House and of the Topeka banks’ 
checking and savings accounts. That over-the-billion-mark record 
reflects, of course, the general prosperity of the community. For ex- 
ample—Topeka’s bank deposits, at the close of the year, were at an 
all-time high—$105,973,690. This represents an increase of more 
than $4,000,000 over the previous high of 1946. 


Greater Topeka is now across the 100,000 population line. Its 21 
Drive-in Agricultural Counties share in this conspicuously outstand- 
ing record, because these Counties BUY IN TOEPKA. Naturally. 


We wish it were possible to make a composite of the entire market's smile 
over our continuous advance, economically. That smile would be compounded 
of farmers, dairymen, shippers, industrialists, refiners, wheat experts, hotel 
owners, transportation lines, college heads, retail merchants, small business 
men, wholesalers, jobbers, and, finally, the broad, happy smile of just Mister 
Ordinary Man and his family, who catch a plentiful measure of spending 
power on the vast 


We, of these market-wide and State-wide newspapers, should be included 
in any advertising “smile.” We know that the balance between national, 
world-wide, and LOCAL news is just right. Our readers tell us so. The 
growing and vigorous power of advertising in these columns in this market, 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Cooperation 


of Staffs 


Aids Want Ad Growth 


By Herbert W. Tushingham. 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


THE OLD-TIMERS in the Classi- 


high in impor- 
tance because of the valuable pub- 
lic service it renders Generally 
speaking, the Classi‘icd section 
offers an over-all exclusive service. 
A recent talk given by Ken 
Harrington, CAM, Dayton (O.) 
News-Journal Herald, to the Ohio 
Newspaper Association demon- 
strates this recognition and the 
following excerpts are quoted: 

“Classified today is your most 
valuable possession. Not only for 
its revenue, but Classified is the 
public relations power plant of 
your newspaper. 

Intricate, Specialized 

“Classified is no minor opera- 
tion. It is so intricate, so highly 

that no individual re- 
gardiess of advertising experience, 
has a full conception of the prob- 
lems, unless it be many years of 
Classified management. 

“For many years, Classified was 
considered more or less a ‘nui- 
sance advertising. The CAM 
played a minor part. With recog- 
nition by publishers and other 
executives, steady gains were real- 
ized. Today, it is recognized for 
revenue, for good will and public 
acceptance felt throughout the 
paper, in Display, Editorial, Cir- 
culation and the Business Office. 

“Classified is unlike other forms 
of advertising as it deals with both 
the public and commercial adver- 
tisers. The ads from the public 
predominate; therefore, economic 
conditions play a major part in 
the ups and downs of Classified. 
The slightest change in condition 
of a community, city or nation— 
even adverse weather — affects 
Classified. 


In Healthier Condition 

“The job of creating new ac- 
counts is a never-ending job in 
Classified. Not the cultivation of 
1, 2, or even 50 accounts a month, 
but hundreds on small papers and 
thousands on large papers. This 
is a necessary requisite to success 
otherwise x gpa are great constant 
fluctuations. Because many do 
mot recognize these facts, we find 
many in a quandary as to what 
to expect aves this leveling off 
of Classified. - In the span of 
only a few years we find econo- 
mic changes " Miected four of the 
five major classifications. 


“Gradually, and on a more nor- 
mal basis, we will see Classified 
again reach the heights of post- 
war years. . . . Classified is in a 
much healthier condition than 
ever before. The possibilities of 
growth are still beyond our own 
imagination. 

“Public acceptance of Classi- 
fied has reached new heights. 
Your volume of transient adver- 
tising is a result of your CAM 
using every available resource to 
keep the public conscious of 
Classified. However, such resour- 
ces are not sufficient to stimulate 
and overcome the losses sustained 
because of the change in economic 
conditions. True, the commercial 
advertiser will make up some of 
the loss, but to depend on these 
advertisers entirely would be to 
tear down everything accom- 
plished the past few years. We 
need promotion—plenty of pro- 
motion. With the present revenue 
enjoyed from Classified, it would 
be foolhardy to gamble on this 
market upholding itself without 

assistance. 

Market for New Products 

“Classified has gained the re- 
spect and confidence of the pub- 
lic including the retail merchants. 
However, we still have a job of 
convincing merchants of the mar- 
ket for new merchandise in the 
Classified columns. Our problem 
is increased as we hear Display 
salesmen say, ‘Classified is only 
for used articles.’ Unfortunately, 
there are also publishers and ad- 
vertising executives who believe 
the same. 

“To understand Classified for 
what it really is, is to’ recognize 
one of the greatest markets in 
existence for the cultivation of 
future Display advertisers. A 
great many of our present Display 
customers started in Classified. . 
Through good copy preparation, 
the advertiser grows, space in- 
creases and finally a Display ad- 
vertiser is born. 

“Classified developed a repu- 
tation for being the most prac- 
tical, most economical and quick- 
est way to sell usable but un- 
needed articles. This fact does 
not make Classified a mode of ad- 
_ for only used merchan- 


“Classified should no more be 
limited to the sale of used mer- 
chandise than Display limited to 
only new merchandise, than radio 
limited to only musical p programs. 

“Our medium offers advertisers 
an established market of buyers 
and sellers. Other advertising me- 





diums must create monetias 
aman outstanding ads or in the 

case of radio, interesting pro- 
grams. Classified is a market 
place. A source of supply of arti- 
cles almost impossible to locate 
in any other way. Readers turn 
to Classified to solve a particular 
want and know they are almost 
certain to find what they need. 

Develops Advertisers 

“There are hundreds of pros- 
pective advertisers in small towns, 
thousands in large cities who are 
not advertising, either because 
they are not convinced it will 
pay, or they cannot afford it at the 
level which they would want. 
They need a mode of advertising 
on a smaller scale in proportion 
to what they can afford. The 
Classified columns provide an es- 
tablished audience to produce re- 
sults to prove the value of adver- 
tising. 

“Not only will this procedure 
realize a lucrative market of de- 
veloping non-advertisers, but we 
can have our present Display ad- 
vertisers supplement by encourag- 
ing the use of Classified for such 
articles as one-of-a-kind, odds and 
ends, basement merchandise. 

“These Display advertisers are 
using other means of advertising 
besides our newspaper. Why can’t 
this money be diverted to the 
Classified columns where there is 
a great daily market, where they 
realize a greater volume of busi- 
ness and we enjoy additional rev- 
enue.” 


Chemical Engineer 
Returns to Classified 
SEATTLE, Wash.—John G. 


Thomas, a chemical engineer, is 
the new classified advertising 
manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Mr. Thomas obtained his edu- 
cation in chemical engineering at 
the Univertity of Washington, 
but after three years as a chemi- 
cal engineer he returned to the 
classified advertising department 
of the P.-I. where he had started 
as an office boy in 1923. He be- 
came office manager in 1937, 
transferred to the display de- 
partment in 1942, and was a 
salesman there when named to 
head the department succeeding 
George E. Swaile, resigned. 


Used Car Sales 
Data from Contest 


Los ANGELES—Data of value to 
auto dealers is being prepared by 
the Los Angeles Times following 

a $500 weekly “Used Car Value 
Contest” operated for four weeks. 
The Times reports 28,000 lines of 
added copy as a result of the 
event. 

Contestants clipped the classi- 
fied used car ad which most ap- 
pealed to them and wrote why 
they wanted that car. The winner 
received a bonus of 500 gallons of 
gasoline if he later purchased that 
auto. There were more 
6,000 contestants. 
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Garter Named 
Classified Head 

Mapison, Wis.—Following the 
recent resignation of P. A. Cary 
as classified advertising manager 
of Madi papers, Inc., to 
go into the summer resort busi- 
ness, the publisher has announced 
two new appointments in the de- 
partment. 

Eldred R. Garter has been ap- 
pointed manager of the classified 
department. He comes to Madi- 
son from the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press and Gazette, where 
he held a similar post. Before 
that he was assistant classified 
manager of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press. Mrs. Fran Smith, 
who was private secretary to 
Cary, has been made supervisor 
of the telephone division in classi- 
fied. She succeeds Ann Day, who 
recently resigned. 


Classified, Local 
Ad Heads Named 


CINCINNATI— The appointment 
of George Dhonau, classified ad- 
vertising manager, to the post of 
local advertising manager, was an- 
nounced this week by George 
Fries, general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

Harry P. Bowman, of the retail 
display advertising staff, will‘ suc- 
ceed Mr. Dhonau as classified ad- 
vertising manager. 

Mr. Dhonau has been with the 
Times-Star since 1925, when he 
joined the staff of the classified 
advertising department. 

Mr. Bowman joined the Times- 
Star in 1933 as a classified adver- 
tising salesman. 

s 


Pictorial Section 
Offsets Ad Slump 

An eight-page local pictorial 
supplement, published during a 
recent seasonal advertising slump, 
produced an advertising profit of 
$385 for the Wilmington (Calif.) 
Press-Journal, according to C. A. 
Harrison, vicepresident of Fair- 
child Camera and _ Instrument 
Corp. 
G. W. Cross, business manager 
of the paper, planned and pub- 





lished the insert, “Pictorially 
Speaking,” which featured local 
photographs. All ads were high- 


lighted by pictures of the adver- 
tiser, his place of business or 
his staff. Engravings were made 
on a Fairchild machine. 

Mr. Cross said he planned a 
60-page picture supplement for 
August. 

x 


Norge Names JWT 
Cuicaco—The Norge Division 
of the Borg-Warner Corp. has 
appointed J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chicago, its agency effective 
Jan. 1, 1951. Norge advertising 
and promotion will continue to 


than be handled by the present agency 


(Duane-Jones) through 1950. 
1950: 














EDITORS 


This very important yearly Syndicate Directory 
is fully, meticulously edited for YOUR use. It covers the 
entire field of features, big and little, and spreads a wide 
panorama of reader-interest services. 


And the reading public changes periodically. Yet in 
every wise instance, features CAN and DO influence 
circulation. As the trends change, so do choices of 
features. This popular Directory serves as a year-through 
reference guide. It has always been important .. . 
now, more so than ever. 


SYNDICATES 


Be shea te cbivtzns that, heumip eneegeper 
editors in all fields, everywhere, look to this Directory 
Issue as their modernizing guide, it is the ONE place- 
ment for YOUR story of YOUR feature or features. 


They are studying it... reading it .. . line after line, 
because they know that certain features, geared to cer- 
tain areas, have a wide popular appeal. But reader 
tastes change . . . some long-lived features need—and 
deserve—extra selling "reasons-why.” 


Yes—here is where the Editor and the Syndicate meet 
on a mutually helpful program. 


This year the Directory will be published July 
| 29th, and we will need your copy by July 
18th. Regular contracts or transient rates 


96" ANNUAL DIRECTOR, So oe 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Inventor Perfects 
90-Second Developer 


By James L. Collings 


IN THE Juty issue of Popular 
Photography, Norryle English tells 
the story of Ethol 90, the new 
minute-and-a-half developer that 
promises to be a great boon to 
newspaper darkrooms. 

“Photographers have -dreamed 


er too good (‘‘as it was so fast, 
people were skeptical and suspi- 
cious”), has this to say about 
his product, according to Mr. 
English: 

“Ethol 90 is a new combina- 
tion of eight common chemicals, 

fully b 





for many years of developers, 
he writes, “that would act fast 
and still yield fine-grain nega- 
tives. Thus far some compromise 
always has been necessary—fast 
action has been achieved only at 
the cost of coarser grain structure; 
fine grain has been produced only 
with slow-working formulas.” 

The answer is Ethol 90, re- 
ports Mr. English, who states that 
the developer will give fast proc- 
essing without “great sacrifice” of 
other qualities. The formula, in- 
vented by Leonard A. Robbins, a 
commercial photographer out of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, took seven 
years to perfect. For the past 
year it has undergone tests in 
press, commercial and advanced- 
amateur darkrooms. 


Good Qualities 

Out of all this testing, ac- 
cording to Mr. English, comes the 
assurance from photographers and 
chemists that Ethol 90 has “the 
advantages of speed, reduction of 
grain, long life, versatility and 
clean-working properties.” 

Further, adds the author, “At a 
temperature of 68° F., average de- 
velopment time is 90 seconds!” 

International News Photos, for 
one, has tested the new developer. 
A spokesman there said he was 
very enthusiastic about it, that 
it was all the inventor claimed it 
to be. 

“The new developer,” continued 
Mr. English, “offers versatility. 
Overdevelopment is accomplished 
in from three to five minutes, and 
the span of working temperatures 
tanges from 40° to 90° F., with 
appropriate allowances in time. 

““Ethol 90 requires only average 
care in processing, and to date 
no skin discolorations or erup- 
tions due to its use have been re- 
ported. 

“The long life of this developer 
permits up to 3,000 square inches 
of film to be normally processed 
without any increase in develop- 
ment time. Replenishment is sat- 
isfactorily accomplished by adding 
fresh solution of normal strength 
to the used portion. 

“In a stoppered full gallon bot- 
tle, the formula reportedly loses 
no noticeable degree of effective- 
Mess over a six-month period.” 

Almost Too Good 


Mr. Robbins, who at 


first 


thought he had made the develop- 
42 


ly balanced. Refore now, 
fast-acting developers used hy- 
droxides and caustic alkalis to in- 
crease activity of the solution, but 
alkalinity shortened the usual life 
of the developer. 

“Ethol 90 does not rely upon 
caustic alkalis or hydroxides for 
its speed. It has less than half as 
much sulfite content as most fine- 
grain developers. 

“More technically, speed plus 
fine-grain is gained by applying 
the principle of using an inor- 
ganic alkaline agent in combina- 
tion with an aliphatic amine—the 
latter acts as a buffer, and, at the 
same time, contributes to both a 
slight increase in shadow detail in 
the negative and prolonged life in 
the negative .. .” 

Aspirin & Tea Leaves 

Johnnie McRae, writer for the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, gives this fill-in on the in- 
ventor and his problems preced- 
ing his chemical find: 

“Mr. Robbins started looking 
for the formula when he became 
angry at spendinng so much of his 
time in the darkroom. 

“tT didn’t know a thing about 
chemistry, but just figured there 
had to be a quicker way of de- 
veloping film,” Mr. McRae quotes 
the inventor. 

“His experiments,” the News 
writer added, “dealt only with 
common, well-known chemicals, 
reaching even to aspirin, tea 
leaves and coffee grinds.” 

Ethol 90 will be manufactured 
in Salt Lake City. Arrangements 
for national distribution are nearly 
completed. Mr. English says the 
product will appear in compart- 
ment contziners and be distribu- 
ted by Asovciated Agency Corp., 
Reno, Nev. 


INP Foiog Praised 

CuHarLes D. ROSENCRANS, Jr., 
of International News Photos has 
been commended publicly by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters for his aid to the Army in 
the arrest and prosecution of the 
eight Jap commies sentenced to 
prison for the Memorial Day beat- 
ing of five uniformed Americans. 

Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willough- 
by, chief of intelligence for Gen- 
eral McArthur stated: 

“The intrepid action of Rosen- 
crans in photographing the inci- 








Just Plain Mercury 
San Jose, Calif—A 99th 
birthday change effected June 
20 resulted in abbreviation of 
the name of San Jose’s morn- 
ing newspaper. “Herald” dis- 
appeared from the nameplate 
of the San Jose Mercury Her- 
ald after 37 years. 





dent under difficult and danger- 
ous conditions and his complete 
cooperation with us was all that 
made it possible for us to iden- 
tify the eight men and bring them 
to trial. 

“His work was particularly im- 
pressive in view of the fact that 
almost beside him our Army pho- 
tographer, in uniform, had his 
camera smashed from his hands 
and broken.” 


Shutter Shorts ... 


Peart M. HEWLETT, former re- 
porter- photographer with the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, has 
Joined the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle as its first 
and only woman photographer. 

Wally Davis, chief photographer 
of the Miami (Fla.) Daily News, 
has been elected president of the 
Miami Press Photographers As- 
sociation, succeeding Tony Garnet, 
photo chief of the Miami Herald. 

Frank Parker of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review, won 
two top honors in the recent Utah- 
Idaho Associated Press Members 
Association meet. He won best 
of show and first place in spot 
news with a picture of a $1,000,- 
000 hotel fire in Spokane. 

Jerry Clark, a disabled veteran, 
has started training with the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. He'll be 
supervised by Paul Threlfell, chief 
photographer. Mr. Clark was 
shot through both feet while serv- 
ing with the infantry. 

& 


Truman Intervention 
Sought in Tokyo 

Louis P. Lochner, president of 
the Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
ica, sent a telegram this week to 
President Truman urging that De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
now in Tokyo, be asked to smooth 
out difficulties between Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters and press correspondents. 

The message grew out of the 
recent declaration by General 
MacArthur’s headquarters that 
Frank Hawley, correspondent of 
the Times of London was persona 
non grata. 

Mr. Lochner’s telegram said 
correspondents in Tokyo have ap- 
pealed for help in remedying a 
situation which they termed a 
“serious threat hanging over the 
heads of all correspondents, jeop- 
ardizing their professional inte- 
grity and freedom of objective 
reporting.” He declared the cor- 
respondents fear “future summary 
purge action.” 
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Oklahoma Daily Sold 
To Phillips Brothers 

Wewoxa, Okla— The Times- 
Democrat, evening except Satur- 
day, and with a Sunday edition, 
has been purchased by Tom R. 
and H. Milt Phillips from the 
Oklahoma News-Press and the 
name has been changed to the 
Wewoka Times. 

Tom R. Phillips, publisher of 
Holdenville (Okla.) Daily News, 
will become editor and Milt 
Phillips, co-publisher of the Semi- 
nole (Okla.) Producer, will be- 
come publisher of the Times. 
Milt Phillips will take over sole 
management of the Seminole pa- 


per, owned jointly with his 
brother. 

: * sd 
Wes Dunbar, publisher and 


manager of the Armour (S. D.) 
Chronicle, who had been associ- 
ated with the newspaper for 44 
years, has sold the weekly publi- 
cation to Maynard Goehring, 
Delmont, S. D. a graduate of 
South Dakota State college. 
* 


Don C. Matchan, formerly of 
Valley City, N. D., has purchased 
the Los Altos (Calif.) News from 
E. E. Rountree, who continues 
as publisher of the Sunnyvale 
(Calif.) Standard. 


Franklin O. Schroeder, South- 
ern business manager of the Manu- 
facturers Record, monthly busi- 
ness paper published at Baltimore, 
Md., has taken over ownership of 
the Lovington (N.M.) Press. Ed 
Estlow, his son-in-law, will be 
general manager and Joe Byers, 
graduate of Baylor University at 
Waco, will be managing editor. 
They also plan to expand to a 
daily. 

* * * 

Duane R. and Ray N. Alters 
co-publishers of the New Ply- 
mouth, (Ida.), weekly Fayette 
Valley Sentinel, have announced 
the sale of the paper and printing 
business to L. D. Eide of Bryant, 
S. D. Negotations were handled 
by Ray E. Mohler and Associates, 


Denver. 
* * aa 


Purchase of the second mort- 
gage on the property of Marcus 
Griffin’s weeklies, the Tucumcari 
American and Leader, was an- 
nounced this week by Lincoln 
O’B-ien, president of New Mex- 
ico Newspapers, Inc., publishers 
of the Tucumcari Daily News. 
Mr. O’Brien said the second 
mortgage, with a face value of 
$7,700, was purchased for 
$4,000. He said there was also a 
first mortgage of $7,700. 

* 


APers Elect Glass 


Vircinia BEacu, Va. — Carter 
Glass, Jr., publisher of the Lynch- 
burg News and Advance, was 
elected chairman of the Virginia 
Associated Press here June 17. 
He succeeds William J. Missett, 
Suffolk News Herald. 
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Cameraman JILLSON Goes to 
Any Lengths to Get That Picture 





“A thing of beauty,” Jillson’s striking panorama of a railroad yard—from a new angle. 


Youthful Atlanta Constitution 
Photog High on Speed Graphic 
Floyd Jillson, 
young veteran 
of the Atlanta 
Constituton 
Photographic 
Department 
hasn’t scaled 
the Empire 
State Build- 
ing with his bare hands—yet. But 
only because his “Boss,” Kenneth 
Rogers, hasn’t yet handed him the 
assignment. 


Floyd has been the target of 
flying telephone receivers; he has 
soared aloft in a rope saddle to get 
special pictures of military instal- 
lations “the city desk just had to 
have,” and he has used his photo- 
graphic know-how to make out- 
standing sports pictures for the 
Constitution. 
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His picture assignments run the 
gamut of crime, sports, feature, and 
social news. Which does he like to 
shoot best? Any type, as long as 
there is enough room for him to 
exercise some of his originality. 


Despite his youth—23 years— 
Jillson is a veteran in the news 
photographic world. He came to 
the Constitution with a Speed 
Graphic in hand two years ago. 
Kenneth Rogers took him in hand 
and told him to keep two things 
always in mind: “Get drama into 
your pictures . . . make them tell 
the story, with originality. And 
be sure to pull the slide.” 


His first Speed Graphic, a 314 x 
44, gave way shortly after the war 
to one of the modern Pacemaker 
4x 5’s. He finds its synchronized 
focal plane shutter a life saver when 
shooting sports and other fast 
action. He’s proud of the fact 








use the 
sheet film holders 
but can work as fast or Se 
using a magazine on thei 
Speed Graphic. Recently, a Wash- 
ington photographer was astounded 
to see a Norfolk cameramen taking 
three pictures to his one in this 
manner. Watching a group of 
photographers recently, I noted that 
three men were shooting with the 
tubular finder and the rest using 
the wire sports finder. It just goes 
to show that, in building a press 
camera, as many possible items 
must be included as the users want. 
If some of the items are seldom 
used by you, it doesn’t ‘mean that 
they are useless gadgete—but just 
that Graflex wants to please every- 
one! And is constantly improving 
the cameras to fit your needs. 

For example, when the newer 
models were built, steel was used to 
replace softer metalsin the axle and 
bearings, and rubberized Nylon re- 
placed rubberized cotton forthe cur- 
tain. Result: greatly increased dur- 
ability plus considerable savings 
in weight and added structural 
strength, 

More and more, long-time press 
cameramen who use 
Graphic tell us it’s the best camera 
they’ve ever had. No wender the 
great majority of news pictures 
taken daily are made with the 
Pacemaker Speed Graphic! 
that a Graphic 
is the badge of a 
news cameramen 
everywhere. “Its 
rugged depend- 
ability can al- 
ways be relied 


upon,” he says. 


Photo at right; 
by sidekick Paul 
Jones, shows Jill- 
son in action— 
dangling 60 feet over the railway 
yard shown above. 













Consistent newspaper 






schedules sell 


Habitant Sous! 








It all started in New England with the 
most basic of all advertising techniques— 
small but frequent newspaper insertions. 


HABITANT SOUPS OF MANCHESTER, New 
Hampshire, steadily growing in popularity, 
owe their success to two ever important 
factors. 


First, Habitant is an excellent product. Each 
kind of soup, whether it be pea, onion or 
vegetable, is carefully concocted from only 
the highest quality ingredients and slowly, 
lovingly cooked, following famous French 
recipes. Truly, a gourmet’s delight. 


Secondly, Habitant owes its popularity to a 


, 


basic advertising formula—the consistent use_ 


of newspaper space ‘which constantly builds 
up consumer demand. 


Through Chambers & Wiswell, Inc. of Bos- 


ton—a firm which believes that continuity 
in newspaper advertising is the keystone of 
advertising success—Habitant has placed its 
consistent schedule in one of the strongest 
consumer mediums—the network of excellent 
New England newspapers. 


These papers can do as fine a job for you as 
they are doing for Habitant and other suc- 
cessful companies. New England’s newspa- 
pers have the great ability to deliver your 
sales message to the millions of consumers in 
this profitable market where 6% of the na- 
tion’s population is compressed into only 2% 
of the country’s area. 


Investigate these papers today—for your suc- 
cess tomorrow. 








Sell New England 


With Newspapers 
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MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 


VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), 
Burlington Free Press (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Globe (M&E), Boston 
Globe (S$), Boston Post (M), Boston Post (S), Boston 
Record & American (M&E), Boston Sunday Advertiser 
(S), Brockton Enterprise & Times (E), Cape Cod 
Standard-Times, Hyannis (E), Fall River Herald News 
(E), Fitchburg Sentinel (E), Gardner News (E), 
Haverhill Gazette (E), Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E), Lynn item (E), New Bedford Sunday Stand- 
ard-Times (S), New Bedford Standard-Times (E), 
North Adams Transcript (E), Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle 
(E), Taunton Gazette (E), Waltham News Tribune (E), 
Worcester Telegram and Evening Gazette (M&&}, 
Worcester Sunday Telegrain (S). 
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“CONNECTICUT—Ansonia Sentinel (E), 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (8), 
New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Eve- 
ning Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley — 
Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Jour- 
nal (M), Providence Journal (S), Woonsocket Call (E). 


Bridgeport 
Post (S), Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M&E),. Bristol 
Press (E), Danbury News-Times (E), Hartford Courant 
(M), Hartford Courant (S), Hartford Times (E), 
Meriden Record-Journal (M&E), New Britain Herald 
(E), New Haven Register (EAS), New London Day 
(E), Norwich Bulletin and Record roan Torrington. 
Register (E), W. 
(MAE), Waterbury ‘Republican (M&S). 








RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Washington 


Post Buys 


TV Outlet from Macy’s 


By Jerry Walker 


Tue Washington (D. C.) Post 
moved into the television field this 
week, making a deal to take a sta- 
tion away from a department 
store. 


The sale, subject to approval by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, will bring WOIC (Chan- 


newspaper group. 

WOIC, a CBS outlet already, 
has been owned by General Tele- 
radio, Inc., a subsidiary of R. H. 
Macy & Co., which also operates 
WOR and WOR-TV in New York 
as key stations in the Mutual net- 


filed with FCC. Operations of 
WOIC would continue as at pres- 
ent, they announced. 

The Washington Evening -Star 
has been in the TV business for 
several with WMAL-TV. 
The Post station went on the air 
in January, 1949, with transmit- 
uilding and 
and Brandywine Sts. 


ter bi 
FM. Out in Oklahoma, 
Thrives in New York 

NEWSPAPER interest in FM also 
Provided news of the week. 

WKY Radiophone Co., owned 
by Oklahoma Publishing Co., 
gave up its FM broadcasting after 
three years, President E. K. Gay- 
lord declaring: “Due to the apathy 
of the public in regard to the 
P h of FM i S, it is our 
studied apnea once FM _ broad- 
casting can no longer be justified 
and that it shows little promise 
of improvement.” 

The New York Times man- 
agement had a different view, and 
backed it up by aligning WQXR 





with the Rural Radio Network, D. 


a 10-station FM chain which 
Stretches across and up and down 
New York State. The Times sta- 
tion programs will be carried by 
the network to audiences in 42 


country 
symbolizes the failure of FM. FM 
46 


has not failed. Some broadcasters 
have failed to realize its possibili- 


Elzey Roberts, publisher of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times, who 
has a deep interest in Transit Ra- 
dio, told this department recently 
he believed FM still has a big fu- 
ture, with TR providing the neces- 
sary advertising revenue. It only 
takes one FM station in a commu- 
nity to provide TR service, he 
pointed out. 


BMB vs. Nielsen Data 
In Battle of Networks 
WHICH NETWORK has the top au- 
dience? The battle of claims be- 
tween NBC and CBS resumed this 
week with Fourth of July effects. 
NBC bombarded the press with re- 
leases referring to its No. 1 posi- 
tion in the BMB Study No. 2. 
CBS shot out a volley of “immedi- 
ate release” material, calling atten- 


+ tion to “up-to-date” data. 


The Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau study, probably its last, 
was made in March-April, 1949. 
(NBC didn’t mention that.) It 
gave NBC a weekly margin of 
more than 1,500,000 homes day- 
time and more than 2,500,000 
nighttime over “the second net- 
work.” 

BMB Study No. 2 gave NBC a 
total weekly daytime audience of 
18,506,130; Network B, 16,717,- 
170; Network C (otherwise un- 
identified), 12,770,710. It gave, 
for nighttime: NBC, 16,635,000; 
B, 14, 915,840; C, 9,468,640. 

A Nielson survey, made under 
the same once-a-week listening for- 
mula, as the BMB study, accord- 
ing to CBS, made Columbia the 
gem of the airwaves by 1,668,000 
more families daytime and 895,- 
000 families nighttime. Nielsen 
gave CBS 30,443,600 daytime 
and 30,972,700 evening. And that, 
said CBS Press, was in February- 
March, 1950. 


$250,000 a Year Spent 
For News in da 

REFERRING to news programs of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
(publicly owned), Chairman A. 
. Dunton reported it costs about 
$250,000 a year to provide bulle- 
tins to the Canadian people. 
CBC, he said, paid $144,037 to 
news services last year and main- 
tained a staff of 30 in its own 
newsrooms. 


ciated Press and Reuters are re- 
ceived through CP. 











Batson in Charge of TV 
CuarLes A. BATSON is moving 
from the Broadcast Advertising 


National Association of Broad- 
casters. He succeeds G. Emerson 
Markham, former General Elec- 
tric Co. radio chief, who resigned 
from NAB. 


Hofstra Survey Award 

AN awarD of the American 
Marketing Association has been 
conferred on Dr. Thomas E. Cof- 
fin, supervisor of Television Pro- 
gram Research for National 
Broadcasting Co., for the Hofstra 
College-NBC study of sales effec- 
tiveness of TV advertising. NBC 
describes it as “the most pene- 
trating survey of buying habits of 
television set owners ever under- 
taken.” 


Acme Has TV Show 

APPLICATION of news program 
techniques to the field of television 
spot advertising was annou' 
this week by Acme Telectronix, 
division of NEA Service, Inc. 

Acme’s new “Hot Spot” service 
—offered to stations, advertising 
agencies and sponsors — includes 
hot news, spot pictures and spon- 
sor’s message. Nationwide tele- 
photo -facilities of Acme News- 
pictures are used to produce the 
show, available every hour on the 
hour, in any Acme bureau city. 
Hot Spots can be produced in any 
length desired, but one-minute and 
20-second spots provide the best 
fit for TV station breaks. The 
new spot shows are made up lo- 
cally in Acme bureaus. 

s 


Liberty Sold 
A. Lawrence Holmes, magazine 
publisher, has bought Liberty 


magazine with was founded in 
1924 by the late Joseph M. Pat- 


re- terson, publisher of the New York 


News, and Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, as a five-cent weekly. 
In recent years, under various 
ownerships, it has been a monthly. 


Tarver Appointed 
Ass't to Publisher 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Jack Tarver has 
been named assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution, 
according to 
Clark Howell, 
publisher. 

Mr. Tarver 
has been associ- 
ate editor of the 
Constitution for 
seven years, hav- 
ing come here 
from Macon 
where he was 
editor of the Ma- 
con News. 

A graduate of 
Mercer University, Mr. Tarver 
spent last year in South America 
as the recipient of one of the 
first fellowships awarded by the 
Ogden Reid Foundation. 

He will continue his daily edi- 
torial page column in addition to 
his new duties. 


as 
Ralph Perry Retires 
From Tennessean 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Ralph 
Perry, dean of Nashville newspa- 
permen, retired last week from his 
post on the Nashville Tennessean 
after a journalism career that ex- 
tended through three decades. 

Mr. Perry has served as editor 
of the Public Forum and the op- 
posite editorial page for the Ten- 
nessean since 1942. He entered 
newspaper business in 1917 as a 
cub reporter for the Jackson 
(Tenn.) Sun. He celebrated his 
70th birthday anniversary last 
Jan. 21, turning out a customary 
day’s work. 

He plans to write a newsman’s 
history of Tennessee politics. 

Succeeding him on the Ten- 
nessean is Hugh Walker, until re- 
cently news editor. 


” 

Schenley in 400 Papers 

About 400 newspapers will run 
multiple testimonial ads in the 
summer campaign of Schenley 
Distributors, featuring Schenley 
Reserve. In September the testi- 
monial campaign will switch to a 
cowboy theme. 


LIBEL 


lavasion of Privacy 
+ Piracy - 
Copyright 


INSURANCE 
For the Wise Publisher 
OUR UNIQUE EXCESS POLICY 
provides serge protection. 
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For details and quotations 
write 
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WHBE-TV 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Channel 4 


Another Television station with an eye to the future! 
WHBF-TV now goes on the air with Du Mont equipment 
assuring dependable, economical operation. with all the 
advantages of the Du Mont “Grow As You Earn” system 
of equipment expansion. Air-cooled tubes, finest TV trans- 
mitter engineering and quality workmanship stand for low- 
operating expense characteristic of Du Mont TV transmit- 
ting equipment. 


WHBF-TV operates on Channel 4 in Rock Island, Ill., cover- 
ing the Quad Cities Area. We take this opportunity to 
congratulate WHBF-TV and welcome it to the ranks of the 
ever-increasing commercial TV stations of America. 





Remember, its smart business to investi- 
gate Du Mont first — and then compare. 


ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC., TELEVISION TRANSMITTER DIVISION, CLIFTON, N. J. 
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SYNDICATES 


Capp’s Position on Strip 
Opinion Draws Dissent 


By Jane McMaster 


MANAGING Eprror James S. 
Pope of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, and Editor-Gen- 
eral Manager H. R. Wishengrad 
of Press Features disagree with 
Cartoonist Al Capp’s recent state- 
ment that — belong on com- 
ic pages. Mr. Capp recently re- 
sponded to a ae (Colo.) Post 
editorial which had objected to 
philosophizing in strips. (E&P, 
June 10, p. 38.) 

“I want to warn you in all 
friendliness that the editors of 
the country are getting aroused 
about the use of comic characters 
to speak the social and economic 
and political philosophy of the 
artist,” Mr. Pope wrote to the 
UNITED FEaTurREs cartoonist. “It 
could easily be whipped into a 
real battle now, and I would sor- 
rowfully be arrayed against you 
and my favorite people, the 
Yokums.” 

Mr. Wishengrad wrote: “I think 
the Post is right and Al Capp, 
whose tongue and wit are as 

razor-sharp as his art, is dead 
wrong.” 

“For example,” continued Mr.. 
Wishengrad, “if Al insists on the 
right of political comment for 
himself in cartoons, why shouldn’t 
every reporter covering a fire or 
City Hall have the same right in 

every story he knocks out? And 
why Shuu:zat someone hired to 
write a column on bow tc get 
jobs, or how to fix thinzs around 
the house, or how to tak< care of 
your health, inject his political 


views into his column?.. . 

“Injecting those views into a 
comic strip is taking unfair ad- 
vantage of newspapers which cer- 
tainly never would have hired the 
strip if it started out that way,” 
Mr. Wishengrad concluded. 

Mr. Pope wrote the creator of 
“Li'l Abner”: 

“You speak of comic artists 
being ‘thinking Americans’ and 
you refer a good deal to Mark 
Twain; but neither idea is very 
relevant. The artists should be 
thinking Americans indeed. They 
should think constantly how they 
can entertain their public through 
the enormous forum given them 
by the newspapers. They should 
think about human nature, about 
social foibles, about romance and 
adventure and laughter. These 
are their proper materials. Their 
field is as wide as the earth, and 
I'm hanged if I see why any of 
them want to bother with the con- 
tentious artificial area of political 
and economic’ ideas, or any con- 
troversial issues whatever. 

“The first responsibility of a 
good editor is to label his propa- 
ganda,” continued Mr. Pope. “The 
editorial page is recognized as a 
place where the editor expresses 
private opinions. People read 
them as such and are not indoc- 
trinated unawares. Political col- 
umnists likewise are easy to 
identify and guard against. But 
all the rest of the paper should 
be free from propaganda. No- 
where is the reader’s guard down, 





All fishermen ae nuts — 





(that head ought to get attention!) 
including those who write about fish and 
fishing! Stan Smith admits it 
pilot at fourteen, Pulitzer award winner for 
his sea stories, in the USN on the Murmansk 
run, in the Caribbean and Pacific during the 
war...Stan Smith has hunted and fished all 
over the US, in Canada, and Africa. 


Woods & Waters 


Rod and guns for both sexes. . 
times a week makes armchair outdoorsmen 
active participants, converts old readers 
into inveterate fans, chums up new 
circulation. For open territory, proofs and 
prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager . . 


..-Alicensed 


. three 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


> Tribune ‘Tower, 


New York 
Chicage 








mentally, as on the comic page 

. Popular characters eine as 
Li'l “Abner and his family have 
wide appeal, and this cannot be 
prostituted to the selling of your 
ideas or mine. If we haven't the 
power to express and sell them 
straight we have no right to sell 
them as Yokum-hokum.” 

“Li'l Abner” was not singled 
out for objection in the Post edi- 
torial. Mr. Capp said he wrote 
the Post merely to defend a car- 
toonist’s right to be a thinking 
human being. 


Mindszenty Trial ‘Tools’ 
Write for Herald Tribune 

LaszLo and Hanna Sulner, 
document and handwriting experts 
for the Hungarian government 
and police at Budapest, became 
unwilling tools of the Commu- 
nists for the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Working in the 
famed Criminological Laboratories 
inherited from Mrs. Sulner’s 
father, Prof. Julius Fischof, the 
experts were forced by the Com- 
munists to falsify documents and 
testimony. 

Finally escaping from the coun- 
try, the pair contacted Patrick 
Thompson, European manager of 
the New York HERALD TRIBUNE 
SynpicaTE. The facts of their story 
were checked with the State De- 
partment and other sources. 

This week the syndicate an- 
nounced a 10-article series—nine 
written by Laszlo Sulner and one 
by his wife—will be distributed to 
newspapers for release July 6. 
Showing the Communist trial tech- 
nique in a satellite country, the 
series will be illustrated by the 


forged pe hp which the 
couple microfilmed slipped 
out. One illustration will be Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s confession as 
he wrote it—with analysis by the 
experts. 


Other New Features 

“BEHIND The Camera,” weekly 
column by Robert L. McIntyre, is 
being resumed by the CuHIcaGo 
TRIBUNE-NEW YORK News SyYN- 
DICATE after a war-time lapse due 
to space conditions. Mr. McIntyre 
is technical editor of Popular 
Photography. 

ok a * 

“The Changing South,” a 12- 
article series by Bem Price, Asso- 
ciated Press Staffer of Atlanta, 
Ga., was released by AP NEws- 
FEATURES June 12. Several large 
papers front-paged it. 


King’s Flag Day 
Feature Successful 

A ONE-DAY announcement of a 
help-design-your-flag poll brought 
more than 5,000 letters from New 
York Journal-American readers 
and 39 other newspapers also got 
good response, according to KING 
Features. No prizes were offered 
either. 

The proposed admissions of 
Hawaii and Alaska to the United 
States prompted the Flag Day 
feature—which consisted of seven 
new flag designs by Alex Ray- 
mond, “Rip Kirby” artist. Ac- 
companying text cited precedents 
for all the changes proposed in 
each design. 

Readers who voted on which 
design they liked best, included 
a descendant of Betsy Ross. 

(Continued on page 49) 








FEATURES 





At a time when the religious fea- 
ture is more popular than it has 
been for many years, the Reli- 
gious Features syndicated by 


THE ELLIS-DOUGLASS SERVICE | th 


. P. O. Box 287 
Princeton, N. J. 
are the Choice of 130 Editors. 





Comics, panels, fashions, recipes, 
Picture page, and 20 other weekly 
circulation builders. 

ATLAS FEATURES SYNDICATE 
6455 Sunset, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 





“Honey Creek” daily diary is de- 
light of scrapbook fans; samples 
show you why. 


BYERS FEATURES, Bellville, Ohic 





EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


fa 





DON WINSL 

by Frank V. Martinek 
Thrilling adventures with Don 
Winslow who is known to more 
an thirty million people. 

daily strips in four 

or five colmn sizes 
THE BELL SYNDICATE, INC. 
229 West 43 St., New York 18,N. Y. 


er mage FEATURES ON U. S. 
Idry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Ee lems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Heraldry 
of Canada and all foreign coun- 





tries. Write to: WORLD PRESS 
INFO SERVICE, Island Creek, 
Mass. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERNS 

House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Tilustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH 


WYETH 
? Features, Bedford Hills, 
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Dr. Rex Morgan 
Strip to Tackle 
Polio Education 


Cuicaco—Public fear and panic 
that accompany a polio epidemic 
will be set at ease in the latest 
episode of “Rex Morgan, M. D.,” 
which runs, in more than 175 
newspapers. The episode is timed 
for the summer. 

Continuity of the two-year-old 
comic strip, that has already per- 
formed service in warning the 
public about cancer quacks, is di- 





Bradley and Edgington 





Syndicate Notes 


Continued from page 48 





rected by a Midwestern phy 
who explained to E&P: 

“The new continuity concerns 
the marital misunderstandings 
of young Judy and Jerry. 
So throughout the story the 
reader is more concerned about 
how Jerry and Judy are going to 
make out in their marriage than 
they are about polio. 

“The actual polio sequence runs 
for better than four weeks and 
the reader learns considerable 
about the disease.” 

Dr. Morgan ¢>cides to use fe- 
ver therapy as : treatment. Jerry 
recovers, but Rex explains that 
one case proves nothing. It will 
require research to prove or dis- 
prove the value of it. 

Bradley and Edgington 

The doctor, who remains anony- 
mous for professional reasons, 
uses the pen name of Dal Curtis. 
He collaborates with two Air 
Force veterans, Marvin Bradley 
and Frank Edgington, artists. 

The history of Rex Morgan 
actually goes back to 1928. A 
young doctor then tried to inter- 
est PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE in a 
pictorial history of medical dis- 
coveries. He was told that the 
idea lacked mass appeal. Never- 
theless, the germ-idea of a comic 
strip with a medical background 
was kept alive. After the war 
the doctor again. approached the 
syndicate. This time, he and the 
artists began experimenting with 
a serial story, later to emerge as 
Rex Morgan, M.D 

It took a year of experimenta- 
tion to satisfy Publishers Syndi- 
cate that a medical strip could 
be authentic without being dull; 
that it would be ethical and at 
the same time interesting; and 
that test tubes, laboratories, hos- 
pitals and sick rooms could be 
portrayed without seeming to be 
too technical or depressing. 

The two artists work hundreds 
of miles apart. Mr. Edgington 
is located in the home city of 
the doctor. Mr. Bradley is a Chi- 
cagoan. Both work an average 
10 hours daily and they hold 
joint sessions frequently. 

_ 


Shannon Named 

The Lafayette (Ind.) Journal & 
Courier has announced the ap- 
pointment of Shannon & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., as its national adver- 
tising representative. 
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One answer was in the form of 
a petition with 30 signers. 

When voting is through Mr. 
Raymond will go to Washington 
to present the winning design to 
a Congressional committee. 


Hayden-Kennedy Sells 
For Saturday Review 

THe SaTuRDAY REVIEW SyYNDI- 
CATE, a subsidiary of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, has ap- 
pointed the new HAyYDEN-KEN- 
NEDY SYNDICATE as its sales rep- 
resentative. Formerly, SR had 
sold almost entirely by mail. 

SR also announced an expan- 
sion of features. The “Book Ser- 
vice for Newspapers,” its initial 
offering, will be augmented soon 
by a Music Service. While plans 
are incomplete, the new service 
will include a column by Irving 
Kolodin, music critic of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature and 
former music critic of the New 
York Sun. Mr. Kolod‘a will 
cover news and gossip of the music 
world in his column. The ser- 
vice will include reviews of rec- 
ords, both classical and popular. 

HAYDEN-KENNEDY has another 
feature on its own list. It will 
distribute “Animal Crackers,” 
panel, which Cartoonist Warren 
Goodrich has recently syndicated 
himself. 


Peripatetic Folk 

EarL WILSON, Post-HALL night- 
life columnist, is off on a two- 
month, 14-country, European jun- 
ket. He’s filing copy. 

Stanley Clark, head of Rev- 
TERS FEATURE department in Lon- 
don, is on a swing of European 
capitals to obtain material. 

Sales Manager Arthur S. Rudd 
of PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE is Visit- 
ing various South American coun- 
tries to look into possibilities of 
establishing branches of the Gal- 
lup Poll there. 

Milt “Steve Canyon” Caniff, 
Cuicaco Sun-Times, KING FeEa- 
TURES artist, recently trekked to 
Bedford, Ind., where a 10-foot, 
seven and a half ton statue of 
Canyon, was dedicated. 


me 
Progress Edition 
NorFo“k, Neb.—The Norfolk 
Daily News has just published 
a 108-page 50 Years of Progress 
edition. 








$10,000,000,000 Saved 
On America’s Food Bill 


What has mass distribution done for America? 


A&P answered this question recently in the 
Federal Court in New York, when it filed its 
formal denial of the charges being made against 
the company by the anti-trust lawyers. 


It was revealed that American consumers would 
be paying ten billion dollars more for their food 
this year were it not for the efficient distribution 
methods pioneered by A&P and effectively devel- 
oped by the entire food industry. 


A&P, first of the nation’s chain stores, started 
more than 90 years ago to develop the principles of 
efficient, low-cost, low-profit distribution. Hun- 
dreds of other chains have been founded and still 
operate on those principles. Wholesalers and indi- 
vidual merchants, too, have streamlined their oper- 
ations and cut their distribution costs and ‘profit 
margins. 


As a result, today in grocery stores all over the 
country, both chain and independent, only 15 to 
20 cents of each consumer’s dollar goes to pay the 
costs of distribution, as compared with retail dis- 
tribution costs of 38 cents and more prevailing in 
other lines. 


In other words, if food distribution costs were 
as high as those in other fields, American consumers 
would be paying ten billion dollars more for their 
food this year. 


This would mean that consumers would have 
ten billion dollars less to spend on television and 
radio sets, refrigerators, automobiles, clothing, 
houses and all the other good things which have 
given Americans the world’s highest living standard. 


A&P is proud of the role it has played in 
pioneering many of the efficiencies which have 
brought these savings to the American public. It 
is proud to be a member of the industry which has 
done such an outstanding job of lowering living 
costs. 


A & P FOOD STORES 







































| ¥ get more of the “feel” 
of newspapers,” 





SAYS AUSTIN BREW, MEDIA BUYER 
WITH MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AT BBD&O 


| find I can add to my knowledge 
by reading the news of the news- 
paper business in EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER. I get more of the feel 
of newspapers—their gossip, plans, 
activities, etc. I wouldn’t want 
to miss it. I read the lead articles, 


Millions of dollars of newspaper space are 
of course, and glance through all directed through Mr. Brew’s office—sched- 


the others, reading those that interest an a a 
me. I see first in E & P things that 

heretofore have reached me a 

little later. I am really enthusiastic 

about EDITOR & PUBLISHER.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


-~-- to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS . . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is 
within this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of 


reaching the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 
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. and here are 


T some of the 


BBD &O 


~ accounts spending 
$25,000 or more 


in Newspapers’ 





American Broadcasting Co., Inc. $25,027 
American Cranberry Exchange.. 42,479 


American Tobacco Co.........2,106,911 
Bon Ami Company ........... 79,834 
Curtis Publishing (Satevepost- 

MONE Crepe econ wodasy 443,662 
ng OER oe ee 260,803 
Emerson Drug Co............. 111,051 
General Baking Co. ........ . 38,865 
New York Telephone Co...... 217,769 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc........ 182,939 
Reader's Digest .............. 187,236 


Schaefer Brewing Co., The F.&M. 458,102 
$4,154,678 


* Figures from a recent Bureau of 
Advertising Study of National Adver- 
, tisers spending $25,000 or more in 

y newspapers in 1948. 
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“This statement,” Paul B. West, 
the association’s president said, 
“embodies the carefully consid- 
ered views of A.N.A. and sets 
forth its position on circulation 


audits and readership research— ; 
subjects that have become con- pe 
fused and 


somewhat controver- 
sial.” 
ABC Is ‘Cornerstone’ 


abe 


: 
i 


vertisers at the expense of ABC 
data. 

“Such audience information,” 
according to the ANA Board, “far 
from replacing audited circulation 
figures, will supplement them and 
render them increasingly valu- 
able. Circulation data . . . do 
not reveal any facts with regard 
to the kind of people who read 
the publication. It is only through 
surveys of the reading public that 
information can be obtained on 
such important breakdowns in the 
composition of magazine audi- 
ences as sex, age, and income. It 
is also only when they have this 
information that advertisers can 

informed—for such as their 


iif 


In a preamble to its analysis, others. 


the ANA Board reiterates its 
recognition of the basic nature 
and ‘or of the data pro- 
vided by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. This organization, 
the “Statement” says, is the cor- 
nerstone on which rest all evalua- 
tions of printed publications for 
(1) public exposure to advertis- 
ing and (2) sound advertising 
price structures. ANA, it says, 
“does not look with favor on any 
developments that would jeopard- 
ize the continued reliability and 
acceptance of ABC data or that 
would tend to substitute other 
measures for audited circulation 
figures.” 

The “Statement” points out that 
in the opinion of national adver- 
tisers, no harmful results could 
follow from adoption of the two 
principal procedures about which 
there is current controversy name- 
ly: (1) The analysis of unpaid 
circulation of business publice- 
tions and (2) Studies of maga- 
zine audiences proposed within 
the framewcrk of the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 


Valuable Supplement 

“So long as advertisers are in- 
formed as to how many copies 
have not been paid for,” the ANA 
Board says, “it is our belief that 
they are sophisticated enough to 
take that fact into account in 
their judgments of circulation 


(Mich.) Free Press and now head 
ol i at 


ing special 
the Chicago Daily News. 
Mr. Martin’s 


papers to invite former Knight 
organization employes now con- 
nected with schools of journalism 
to return to the newspaper field 
for mutual exchange of ideas. 
The arrangement was worked 
out with Mr. Martin by John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher, 
while in Arizona last winter and 
is in the nature of a “newspaper 
scholarship.” Mr. Martin will ex- 
plore and record all the practices 
on the Daily News since Mr. 
Knight acquired control to de- 
termine which factors have con- 
tributed most in circulation 


growth. 

e vith the advent of television, 
the Daily News has set out on 
a program to take adver -“ 
greater interest in — 
and national events, Mr. Wahers 


values. Payment for a publica- explained 


tion, as a matter of fact, is a 
question of degree. . . . The audit- 
ing procedures of the ABC itself, 
furthermore, sanction the count- 
ing of circulation which is ob- 
tained at less than ‘list’ prices— 
through outright price —- 
premiums, or other means. 
these cases, no less than in Pe 
case of circulation that is com- 
pletely without charge, the ad- 
vertiser must attempt to assess 
relative advertising values as com- 
pared with copies that are paid 
for at full prices.” 

In discussion of consumer maga- 
zine audience research there has 
also been a tendency, according 


News and other Knight newspa- 
pers can continue to improve 
their news handling.” 


To Quote Weeklies 
Cuicaco— 


from weekly rar tn begin- 


operating with the Tribune in 
promotion of the feature. 


ee 








CIRCULATION 





Former Carriers Win 


ICMA Scholarships 


Two JOURNALISM ge who 
are former carrier are the 
recipients of $750 got 
for a year of graduate study in 
circulation management. 

Announcement of the winners 

* was made by H. Phelps Gates, 
Chritsian Science Monitor, at the 
International Circulation Mana- 
gers Association convention last 
week at Murray Bay, Que. Mr. 
Gates heads the ICMA Education 
Committee. 

In this fifth annual competi- 
tion sponsored by the ICMA, 
Charles A. Dorroh, of the ‘Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Martin 
Brown, University of Minnesota, 
took top honors. 

Mr. Dorroh, a Navy veteran, 
led the nation in carrier boy sales 
of defense stamps prior to enter- 
ing the service. He has had three 
years experience in the Circula- 
tion Department of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. At present 
he is an assistant district mana- 
ger. 

An army veteran, Mr. Brown 
started as a carrier boy with the 
Cairo (Ill.) Evening Citizen and 
has worked in all departments of 
the paper. He will study at 
Minnesota, while Mr. Dorroh at- 
tends University of Illinois. 

Previous ICMA scholarship 
winners have made noteworthy 
contributions to the field of cir- 
culation management with the 
publication of graduate theses. 
They have studied at Ohio State 
University, University of Iowa, 
University of Minnesota, North- 
western University, University of 
Illinois, and University of Mis- 
souri. 


Little Business Men 

Glen Mood, 16, and his 
brother, Gael, 17, are good ex- 
amples of what boys can do with 


money earned delivering news- 
Papers. 

By investing their profits from 
five years as Seattle (Wash.) 
Times carriers, the youths have 
accumulated near $3,000 worth 
of livestock and other property. 
They keep them on Glengael 
Acres, the 16-acre farm of their 
parents. 

The boys began their investing 
several years ago when Gael 
bought two show rabbits. Gael 
made a down payment on Thun- 
der, a $300 half-Arabian horse, 
two years ago and gave Glen the 
rabbits. 

Glen bought some more show 
rabbits. Then he acquired some 
chickens, pigeons, two pigs and a 
pure-bred Jersey cow. 

By displaying his rabbits and 
chickens at fairs, Glen has won 22 
first-prize blue ribbons, seven sec- 
ond-prize red ribbons, three pur- 
ple grand champion awards, two 
trophies and five best-of-breed 
awards for the rabbits. 

The calf and one of the pigs 
have won several second-place 
awards and ribbons for showman- 
ship in 4-H Club shows. 

Glen’s most recent acquisition 
is a tractor. 

Gael also has bought an auto- 
mobile. He is a senior at Highline 
High School and plans to study 
physical education next year at 
the University of Washington. 

Glen, a sophomore at Highline, 
is president of the Community 
Association of the Highline Dis- 
trict 4-H Clubs and an officer of 
the Highline Grange. 


Goat Eats News 

The Nampa (Ida.) Free Press 
circulation manager became sus- 
picious when he received six de- 
livery complaints from the same 
address. He investigated and 
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pay tg C. Healy, at left, of Passaic (N.J.) Herald- 
of International Circulation 


with H. Phelps Gates, center, of 
Christian Science Monitor, and C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register & Tribune, 


at Murray Bay, Que. 
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A Manoir Richelieu 
aie a C.) Post; George A. 
Williamsport (Pa.) 


found the culprit:—A goat which 
eats newspapers! 


Day at the Circus 

As a reward for their Home 
Delivery Service the Carrier Boys 
of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Journal and their parents were 
guests of the newspaper at the 
Ringling Brothers Barnum and 
Bailey Circus. The boys were ac- 
companied by District Managers 
Ben Rich and Lawrence Dalia. 
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> WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 
& 


Rodgers 
McDonald 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing 
Exclusively on Newsprint 
Fh West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, California 





Redgers & McDonald, Los Angeles 43 
Please send samples of your work. 
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Italian Papers | 
Thwart Official 
Censor Moves 


By Syd Stogel 

RomMe—Five of Rome’s lead- 
ing newspapers, charged with 
violation of an Italian press law, 
were declared innocent recently 
by a Magistrate Court in a case 
that has stirred considerable in- 
terest in newspaper circles. 

Although they are bitter political 
foes, the newspapers forgot their 
ideologies long enough to unite 
and wage a successful fight against 
a threat to a free press. The five 
newspapers were the conservative 
Il Messaggero, the rightist JI 
Tempo, the Communist Party 
organ, L’Unita, and the pro- 
Communist Paese and Paese 
Sera. 

Picture 4: Suicide 

A-few months ago the news- 
papers reproduced a photograph 
of a local suicide. This, accord- 
ing to the government prosecu- 
tor, violated a public security 
law which forbids publication of 
pictures of suicides or murder 
victims. 

The Government based its 
charges on Article 114 of the old 
Fascist Public Security Law. Be- 
lieving this restrictive news stat- 
ute of 1934 to be unconstitu- 
tional, the Rome Press Associ- 
ation hired eight attorneys to 
form a collective defense. 

The public prosecutor asked 
the Court to fine each of the de- 
fendents 30,000 lire ($48). He 
also demanded the // Tempo be 
condemned to pay an additional 
fine of 60,000 lire ($96) for of- 
fending new press regulations by 
publishing a judicial investigator’s 
report prior to its official release. 

Lawyer Giovanni  Selvaggi, 
speaking at the final court hear- 
ing, called attention to the fact 
that the Fascist Security Law of 
1934 was in conflict with the 
Italian Constitution and the press 
regulations of 1948. 

Article 2 of the Constitution 


sony ip by officials.’ 
so! 
“Never is Freedom of the 
Press more necessary than now,” 
the attorney argued, “in this peri- 
od of social convulsions. Publish- 
ing a photograph does not con- 
stitute a crime, as was recog- 
nized by the Court ef Milan which 
cleared a magazine editor recently 
for printing two similar pictures. 
Sirs, you must settle a tormenting 
problem which can compromise 
the most elementary rights of 
news reporting.” 

After deliberating the case for 
an hour, the Magistrates com- 


to restrictions or cen- 
sey 


with the exception of the editors 
of Il Tempo, who were 
10,000 lire ($16) for publishing 
a court investigation be: 

This is the second time within 
a month that government officials 
have turned to the courts to try 
to restrict press freedom. On 
May 12, Marco Franzetti, editor 
of the evening Momento-Sera, 
was hauled into court for publish- 
ing a story by his New York cor- 
respondent regarding a “Free 
Love Club.” 

According to the public prose- 
cutor, the story constituted “a 


Souvenir for Truman 
The Mexico (Mo.) Evening 

Ledger published a souve- 

nir edition June 8 for the “whistle 

stop” speech of President 

en route from Columbia, Mo., to 

Washington. 
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Every day of the year The Mutual 
Life pays thousands of dollars in 
benefits to hundreds of policyhold- 
ers all over the country. Happily, 


case?” 


benefit. Legally we have no right to 
pay claims that are open to serious 
question, since if we did the cost of 
such claims would fali upon other ’ 
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states that “the press cannot be we rarely have to question a policyholders. 
claim. So when the judge does ask, 
THE WOOD PONY AUTOPLATE But whenever The Mutual Life is “Who is the defendant in this case?” 
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guard the interests of all our policy- 
holders, because the Company is 
owned and operated solely for their 


million people—our policyholders 
—who have entrusted us with the 
stewardship of their money. 
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sented for publication in classi- 
fied in [o> to see what classified 
can do. Copy which the adver- 
sages wouldn't think of running in 


his display ads; and when that 
copy does not produce response, 
he is ready to condemn classi- 


Ray Beckfield of the Spring- 
field (O.) Newspapers and Dan 
Lionel of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle, were on Mr. Harrington’s 
panel, “Building Business with Di- 
tect Selling Staff.” 

. Prospect Card System 

Mr. Beckman said a first step in 
Springfield is a prospect card 
made on every first call. This is 
filed by territories and becomes 
part of a permanent record. A let- 
ter from the office then is mailed 
each prospect. 

_ “Everybody likes to be recog- 

as important,” explained 
Mr. Beckman. « 

The salesman also writes a let- 
ter. 

Because of .ae filing system the 
change or shift in salesmen from 
one territory or another causes a 
minimum of trouble, Mr. Beck- 
man said. Also, he declared: 

“We are sure the call is made 
because the salesman won't want 
a letter to go out from the office 
to anyone on whom he has not 
called.” 

‘Real Presentation’ 


Mr. Lionel said the Eagle care- 
fully selects its outside staff, 
wants college men if possible, 
pays them well, gives them leeway 
and responsibility. Their job, he 
said, is to make well-planned, 
“quality calls.” 

He displayed a copy of a hand- 
some sales manual similar to that 
used in national advertising and 
said: “It is good looking; the 
guy that goes with it has to look 

too.” 


Little attention is paid to the 
number of calls per day, Mr. 
Lionel said, nor to the three-line 
ads. Rather, he said, the outside 
staff plans a “real presentation.” 
Salesmen make special appoint- 
ments, want undisturbed time and 
lay before the prospective adver- 
tiser charts showing what classi- 
fied can do for hirs, Mr. Lionel 
said. 

Questions from the floor largely 
concerned salary arrangement. By 
hands 20 _Said ; a7 paid straight 

six salaries commis- 


sila tad 25 euhates-atns “teem: 
Seventeen paid a expense 
to salesmen, 22 paid a flat rate on 
peg. em Nine of 11 said they 
under guild contracts. 


Ss 


Local Names 
Column Again 
Wins KPA Prize 


ASHLAND, Ky.—Francele Harris 
Armstrong, who writes a Sunday 
“home town column” in the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, 
was a repeat winner in this year’s 
Kentucky Press _ Association 
awards. 

Miss Armstrong, for. the second 
consecutive year, received the 
University of Kentucky school 
of journalism prize for column- 
ing. Her column, the judges said, 
constantly stressed the use of 
many names and built community 
morale and interest. 

A weekly, the Hopkins County 
Times, at Madisonville, was 
judged the best all-around com- 
munity newspaper in Kentucky. 
Mack Sisk is publisher and T. M. 
McConnell is editor. 

Other awards announced at the 
KPA mid-summer meeting here 
last week: Best front page, Somer- 
set Journal; best news story, 
Kentucky Post; best editorial, 
Central City Times-Argus, also 
a repeat winner; best editorial 
page, Union County Advocate; 
advertising, Shelby News. 

Joe LaGore, Paducah Sun- 
Democrat, presided at a dinner 
given in honor of the editors 
and publishers by the Ashland 
Oil and Refining Co. Col. B. F. 
Forgey, publisher of the Ashland 


* Independent, was toastmaster. 


Thomas L. Adams, Lexington 
Herald-Leader, was appointed 
chairman of the Kentucky Press 
Fund for Crippled Fund, formerly 
the Kentucky Press Sports Fund. 

s 


Newark News Wins. 
Trucking Fee Fight 


TRENTON, N. J.—Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll bas signed a bill limit- 
ing truck weights on New Jersey 
highways, and increasing truck 
license fees by $2,000,000. The 
new law was a victory for an 
editorial campaign conducted by 
the Newark News, and supported 
by most New Jersey newspapers. 

The News started digging last 
summer, prodding facts about 
highway costs and damage out 
of state officials. When the legis- 
lature convened in January, truck 
law reforms were a “must” on 
Governor Driscoll’s program. 

The News fought on with car- 
toons, hard-hitting series, spot 
news and photo coverage of every 


bridge -‘ failure under excessive 
truck loads. 

= 
Home Products 


Troy, Ala— An exhibit fea- 
turing products made in Pike 
County was accompanied by a 
16-page industrial section in the 
Troy Daily Messenger on June 
14. It featured pictures and sto- 
ries of local plants and products. 





Carrier Scholars 
continued from page 8 





had a grade average of 90.1, 
ranking third in his class. 

Teacher cooperation was ob- 
tained by the Flint (Mich.) Jour- 
nal through a contest in which 
teachers were asked to write let- 
ters, giving their answers to the 
question: “Does Carrying a News- 
paper Route Help a Boy in 
School?” 

The Journal sent report cards 
bearing the names of carriers and 
asking for their school grades. 
The results showed that of 481 
boys for whom teachers returned 
report cards, 441 were graded C 
to B or better; 36 were passing 
but below C average, four did 
not have passing grades. 

Milwaukee Paper Reports 

Proof that the majority of car- 
riers maintain average or better 
grades was obtained in a survey 
of Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel 
newspaperboys. A test group was 
selected from the city’s 900 car- 
riers by choosing the first four 
boys in alphabetical order from 
each branch station, explained H. 
M. Van Dusen, circulation man- 
ager. 

The Sentinel results tabulated 
from the 172 grade averages re- 
ceived were: There were no fail- 
ures; 17.4% were below average 
(70-79); 48.2% were average (80- 
85); 34.3% were above average 
(86-100); of the total reporting, 
20.3% had superior averages (90- 
100). 


One Sentinel graduating carrier 
this spring wrote a prize winning 
examination that brought a five- 
year scholarship to Cornell Uni- 
versity, valued at $3,000. He was 
also awarded a year’s scholarship 
to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which he declined. An- 
other Sentinel carrier has accepted 
an appointment to West Point. 

The Richmond (Ind.) Palladi- 
um-Iiem recently completed a car- 
rier school record survey and 
came up with the following re- 
sults for its ¢ity and suburban 
carriers: 77% good or better in 
scholarship; 96% good or better 
in attendance; 92% good or better 
in neatness; 92% good or better 
in courtesy; 91% good or better 
in dependability. 

High Grades in Austin 

Further proof that a boy who 
carries a newspaper route is like- 
ly to do better than averagé in 
school work comes from the Aus- 
tin (Tex.) American - Statesman. 
A survey of 98 high school boy 
carriers showed: 35 are main- 
taining scholastic averages of A; 
19 turned up with a single grade 
of C on their cards, all the rest 
of their marks being A or B; 42 
had marks ranging from average 
to slightly above the median line; 
only two were on the verge of 
failure. 

Vocational guidance is offered 





to top Newsday carriers in Hemp- 
stead, Nassau, N. Y. as a part of 
the paper’s carrier advancement 
program. Those in the top rank 
meet with the community's lead- 
ers in various vocational fields 
for a full hour interview that 
provides information on the field 
he has chosen. 
Educational Pian in N. O. 

The New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune and States have a carrier 
educational program that entails 
educational standards required be- 
fore a prospective carrier is per- 
mitted to have a route. The boy 
must be far enough advanced in 
school so as to graduate at a rea- 
sonable age and he must be doing 
satisfactory school work. 

The papers, in turn, keep a con- 
stant check on each carrier, in- 
cluding his school report sent by 
the principal. This report covers 
scholarship, deportment and at- 
tendance. The record shows: 

Total number of Times-Picayune 
(morning) carriers—360; average 
grades—80; number of subjects 
failed per carrier .45. 

Total number of New Orleans 
States (evening) carriers—469; 
average grades—82; number of 
subjects failed per carrier—.26. 

Of the total 829 carriers on 
both papers, 79 averaged 91.6%. 

A high percentage of Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Evening Herald and 
Express carriers have been rated 
by their teachers in the past few 
years in connection with scholar- 
ships given by the paper. The rat- 
ings for these carriers have been 
above average, according to H. T. 
Aust, circulation director. The pa- 
per awards two $2,000 scholar- 
ships each year. 

Four Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star and Register-Republic car- 
riers were named winners of 1950 
college scholarship awards from 
Rockford Consolidated Newspa- 
pers, Inc. They each received $150 
scholarships which may be used at 
any college or university. 


Oil Company's PR 
Provides Crash Pix 

The first pictures of search and 
rescue work at the site of the two 
Air France DC-4 plane crashes in 
the Persian Gulf were supplied to 
syndicate editors by Arabian 
American Oil Co. 

The only photographer nearby 
when the crashes occu was 
Tom F. Walters, Aramco camera- 
man. He flew ‘with the U. S. Air 
Force Air-Sea Rescue Unit which 
is based at Dhahran Airport, 10 
miles from the disaster scene. 
Making a number of flights in both 
a B-17 Bomber and a helicopter, 
he shot pictures showing rescue 
craft near the wreckage 

Forty-eight hours later, the pic- 
tures arrived at La Guardia Air- 
port at 3 a.m. Aramco public re- 
lations men delivered them to the 
syndicates after having furnished 
cables giving details of the crashes. 
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Berger Portrait 
Of Gambler 


Done in Prose 


Meyer (Mike) Berger, New 
York Times reporter who won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his account of 
the Camden massacre last year, 
described a courtroom drama this 
week with words that challenged 
the power of the camera. 

News photographers had to 
confine their skill to taking pic- 
tures of Frank Erickson, the 
gambler, as he walked through a 
courthouse corridor. Mr. Berger 
wrote: 

“The gambler’s guilty plea elec- 
trified spectators in the barn-sized 
dimly lighted fourth floor court 
chamber in the Criminal Courts 
building. . . . 

“Erickson, a pasty-faced man 
with protuberant jowls and mild, 
staring blue eyes, entered the 
chamber on fhe dot at 10 o’clock. 
He seemed a little bewildered and 
frightened. He looked about him, 
in vain, for an empty seat. 

“Only a few outsiders recognized 
him as the man whose betting 
transactions from 1933 to 1945 
made it possible for him to bank 
more than $22,000,000. His plain 
garb, his natural diffidence, his 
utter innocence of diamond orna- 
ment do not square with the pub- 
lic’s conception of the big shot 
gambler. 

“Four yard-wide bronze-rimmed 
light fixtures in the high-ceilinged 
chamber threw weak golden 
splashes on the dull ceiling tiles. 
Four spotlights in the ceiling 
focused on small areas down the 
chamber center. 

“Erickson stepped into one of 
these, quite unconsciously, and the 
beams made his bald head glisten, 
accented the dark wart two inches 
above where his hairline must 
have been. He looked about him 
like a tourist lost in the Louvre. 

“He clutched his gray fedora in 
pale, pudgy fingers. He swiveled 
his fleshy face in his stiff white 
collar. Then, as if in embarrass- 
ment and desperation, he passed 
through the gate that divided the 
bench enclosure from the rest of 
the room—and paused again. 

“A newspaper man sensed the 





gambler’s bewilderment. He got 
up and nodded to the vacant chair. 
Erickson gratefully moved toward 
it and sat down, a stiff figure in 
pencil-striped blue serge, hanging 
onto the fedora. He looked like 
something from Thomas Hart 
Benton.” 

It was the lead story in the 
Times of June 20. 


Knight Hopeful 
Over Newsprint 
World Outlook 


Joun ‘S. KNIGHT, editor and 
publisher of the Knight Newspa- 
pers, arrived June 21 on the Cu- 
nard White Star liner Queen 
Mary after an European tour 
with an optimistic view of the 
world newsprint outlook. 

Mr. Knight said he read with 
interest while away the statement 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER by R. M. 
Fowler, president of the News- 
print Association of Canada (E&P, 
June 10, p. 9). 

“I agree completely with the 
editorial position of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER On newsprint,” declared 
Mr. Knight. “There I go, stick- 
ing my neck out with my Cana- 
dian newsprint manufacturer 
friends,” he smiled. 

The publisher declared he saw 
no reason for a newsprint short- 
age in the United States next 
year. He added that Britain does 
not expect more newsprint and 
that French papers never have had 
the volume of their American 
counterparts, 

“I found the European papers 
generally are pretty good,” said 
Mr. Knight. 

He feared that only five or six 
French newspapers will survive 
without a subsidy. 

“Many papers in France are on 
the borderline and that raises the 
hazard of the old subsidy system 
returning,” he remarked. 

Other passengers on the ship 
included Lord Beaverbrook, pub- 
lisher of the London Daily Express 
who declined to be interviewed, 
and Drew Middleton, a foreign 
correspondent for the New York 
Times. 
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There it Was— 
Right in The Middle! 


Easy Roberts mowed his lawn early 
last Saturday. Then he sat on the 
porch, and watched Handy Peterson 
cutting his grass. 

The Roberts’ property and the 
Peterson’s border each other—with 
no hedge or fence between them. So, 
when Easy notices Handy had left 
a strip unmowed along the boundary, 
he walks over and asks why. 


“That’s your land,” says Handy. 
“Mine ends here. See, it lines up with 
that oak tree across the road!’’ Easy 
didn’t think so, so they went up and 
down looking for the surveyor’s marker. 
Where did they find it? Righi in the 
middle of their “‘no man’s land’! 

Well, they both grin and take turns 
finishing the job and then retreat to 
Easy’s for a friendly glass of beer to- 
gether. From where I sit, a little 
searching around for the truth of the 
matter often shows that the other 
fellow is as much right as you are—at 
which point the whole thing doesn’t 
seem as important anyway. 


Fre Uarsk 
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PROMOTION 


Fourth’ Is the Time 
To Shoot the Works 


By T. S. Irvin 


BEFore very long it will be the 
Fourth of July, and down in Phila- 
delphia, where the whole thing 
started 174 years ago, something 
like a million tors are ex- 
pected to turn out in Fairmount 
Park to witness the Bulletin’s 
sixth annual Fourth of July party. 

This year’s party will have a 
patriotic theme, naturally, al- 
though it will also have a carnival 
atmosphere so that everyone will 
have a good time as well as an up- 
lifting one. Motto for the day is 
“Strengthen the Arm of Liberty,” 
and replicas of the Statue of Lib- 
erty and of the Liberty Bell will 
be featured. There will also be a 
contest for a “Miss Liberty,” to be 
crowned at the celebration. 

‘Biggest’ Fireworks Display 

Reginald E. Beauchamp, the 
Bulletin’s special events director, 
is in charge of the celebration, and 
he seems quite proud that this 
year’s party will be treated to the 
biggest fireworks display ever put 
on in Philadelphia. 

Now this, as you can imagine, is 
a tremendous promotion, and it 
provides a pattern for similar 
neighborly Fourth of July celebra- 
tions by newspapers everywhere 
over the country. Since the old- 
fashioned Fourth of July political 
shindigs seem to have passed out 
of our community life, newspaper 
promotional celebrations might 
easily take their place. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News will stage its Fourth of July 
Family Jamboree in Civic Stadium 
with a parade, band concert, an 
internationally known vocalist, cir- 
cus aerial acts and fireworks. 

Nashville Patriotism 

The Nashville Tennessean will 
also be celebrating the Fourth of 
July with a promotional event that, 
although much quieter, may turn 
out to be the more effective. 

On the Fourth of July, 25 chil- 
dren, representing each of the free 
countries of Europe, will be guests 
at the annual party at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London. They 
will be guests by arrangement of 
the Tennessean, having already 
been selected by the U. S. commer- 
cial attaches in our embassies in 
the free countries they represent, 

The embassy party, however, 
will be only the first phase of this 
promotion. After the party, the 25 
European youngsters will be flown 
to the U. S. by the Tennessean. If 

go according to schedule, 
Promotion Manager Ed Keilerhals 
will shepherd the youngsters over. 
After several days spent visiting 
around in New York, they wiil go 
to Nashville, there to spend a 


56 


couple of weeks in the homes of 
various sponsoring families. 

After a couple of weeks spent 
with American boys and girls of 
their own age, the European chil- 
dren will be taken on a flying tour 
of the U. S. They will visit New 
Orleans, Miami, and Chicago. 
They will see the Barnum and 
Bailey-Ringling Bros. Circus some- 
where along their travels, under 
canvas. They will visit Washington 
and be greeted by President Tru- 
man. And then they will be flown 
back home. 

Fun and Promotion 

“We like to plan promotions in 
which people have fun,” Ed Kel- 
lerhals explains. “We think that’s 
the kind of promotion people re- 
member, and others like to hear 
about. We thought the Fourth of 
July ought to be a time for a 
whale of a lot of fun, and a whale 
of a good promotion. But we 
couldn't think of any better way to 
celebrate it than by having some 
kids for whom life is not always as 
bright as it is for American kids 
share our fun with us. We think 
this hands-across-the-sea gesture 
will prove to be one of the biggest, 
most effective, and most rewarding 
promotions we have ever put on.” 


Postcard Promotion 

SmmPLe but effective is the lowly 
postcard as a promotion vehicle. 
From the Chatham (Ont.) Daily 
News comes a handsome photo- 
graphic postcard, showing a net- 
work of huge natural gas pipe- 
lines. Copy with it is brief, but 
telling—why retail business is good 
in the News market. 

And from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer comes a government post- 
card printed in two colors and 
carrying a sketch of a young 
woman. “I’m one of nearly 
2,000,000 mothers, fathers, teen- 
agers and youngsters who com- 
prise Examiner City, dominated 
by the Los Angeles Examiner,” the 
card says. “We mothers influence 
87% of all household buying in 
this rich area. Are you telling us 
your story in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer?” 

Keep ’em coming often enough, 
and postcards can do a job for 
you. 


Copy Service 

NNPA is out with another new 
service. Instead of the “Adver- 
tisers’ Copy Service” handbook 
which Ben Simmons of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune has contemplated 
last year, Ben is now going to do 
a monthly newsletter on copy 
service. His first one is just out, 
and it devotes itself to informative 


news notes about special vacation 
sections and agricultural sections. 

One NNPA service has been 
discarded by the new president, 
Bert Stolpe of the Des Moines 
(la.) Register and Tribune. He 


finds there is no further use for 


the NNPA personnel and employ- 
ment committee. Which puts the 
chairman, Irvin S. Taubkin, New 
York Times, out’ of a job. 


In the Bag 

METRO SuNDAY Comics GROUP 
is out with an effective broadside 
telling how the Visking Corp., 
which makes the casings for skin- 
less franks and wieners, makes 
profitable use of comics advertis- 


ing. 
Switch on the idea that local ad- 
vertisers can tell national adver- 
tisers how to advertise in a local 
market—and all markets are local 
—is pulled by the Los Angeles 
Herald Express. An ad in its own 
columns showed good use by na- 
tional advertisers first four months 
of this year. Headline was “Are 
national advertisers smarter than 
local advertisers?” Paper’s answer 
was, “We don’t think so.” But im- 
plication was strong that national 
advertisers aren’t dumb either. 


C. E. Phillips Heads 
Illinois Market Group 


SPRINGFIELD, Int.—C. E. 
Phiflips, Rockford Newspapers, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Mar- 
kets, Inc., succeeding Charles W. 
Hoefer, Aurora Beacon-News, at 
the annual meeting here June 14- 
15 


C. Raymond Long, Elgin Cour- 
ier-News, was chosen vicepresi- 
dent and William B. Hamel, Mat- 
toon Journal-Gazette, secretary. 
Named as directors for three 
year terms were Stanley Hinman, 
Galesburg Register-Mail; Henry 
McAdams, Alton Telegraph; Lor- 
ing Merwin, Bloomington Panta- 
graph; and W. H. Harper, Kewa- 
nee Star-Courier. 

Directors chosen to serve one 
year terms to fill vacancies were 
Robert Fay, Jacksonville Journal- 
Courier, and Burrell Small, Kan- 
kakee Journal. 


a 
Stores Urged to Plug 
Infants’ Wear in Papers 

A. N. Spanel, founder of Inter- 
national Latex Corp., this week 
urged department stores to pull 
family traffic to the counters 
through advertising of infants’ 
wear in newspapers. 

“Mothers of babies are the pur- 
chasing agents for their families,” 
Mr. Spanel said, “There’s no 
richer market.” 

He urged allocation of a great- 
er percentage of newspaper ad- 
vertising to the infants’ wear de- 
partment, in order that all other 
departments might benefit by the 
traffic. 

Mr. Spanel spoke at a meeting 
of  _ executives. 


Daily Entertains 
Newlyweds to 
Boost Scenery 


Keene, N. H.—A casual ques- 
tion asked of the Keene Sentinel 
—“How’s New England for a 
honeymoon?”—touched off a good 
feature story. ‘ 

In writing to other communi- 
ties named Keene throughout the 
country for information, the post- 
master of Keene, Va. (Pop. 10), 
William T. Sellers, disclosed to 
Ralph W. Newell, Sentinel man- 
aging editor, he and his bride 
were about to graduate from the 
University of Virginia Law School. 


Couple Invited 

The Sentinel invited the youth- 
ful attorney and his bride to New 
Hampshire to spend a part of their 
honeymoon in Keene, as guests of 
the newspaper, suggesting that 
New Hampshire scenery and hos- 
pitality was equal to that of Vir- 
ginia. 

The postmaster and his fiance 
accepted the invitation and the 
Sentinel flew the young couple 
here from New York on June 14. 
Installed in the city’s leading hotel, 
the couple were guests of the pa- 
per at a cocktail party and dinner. 

Honeymoon Treatment 

More than 40 Keene stores ran 
welcome advertisements and se- 
lected merchandise gifts for the 
honeymooners which they received 
during a tour of the shopping dis- 
trict with a Sentinel advertising 
department representative. 

After three days of sight-seeing, 
the couple were put aboard a 
plane for Virginia Beach where 
“Bill? and Nancy Sellers relaxed 
(away from reporters and photog- 
raphers) for the rest of their wed- 
ding trip. 


Newspapers’ Polio 
Drive Shown in Film 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—The public 
service performed by the Arizona 
Republic and Phoenix Gazette in 
the March of Dimes campaign 
is included in an_ instructional 
movie just filmed by RKO-Pathe 
News. 

The movie, made by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, is designed to interest 
other chapters in the nation in the 
same plan executed in Phoenix. 
The plan was evolved jointly by 
Charles E. Hoover, advertising di- 
rector of the newspapers, and 
R. L. Fitzpatrick, local March of 
Dimes director. 

The plan, briefly, centered about 
the theme, “Turn on Your Light, 
Fight Polio Tonight,” and was 
timed to one hour when a volun- 
teer corps of mothers called on 
neighborhood homes already pre- 
sold on the cause through news- 
paper advertising and editorial 
support. 
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Winchell Wins 
Surrender of 
Alleged Killer 


Walter Winchell, Hearst col- 
umnist and radio commentator, 
persuaded Benedict Macri, 37, 
sought for a year in the fatal 
stabbing of William Lurye, union 
organizer, to surrender to him 
on the night of June 18. 

Mr. Winchell had pledged that 
he would turn the $25,000 re- 
ward offered by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
to the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund. 

The surrender followed a 
series of broadcast appeals made 
by Winchell. He appealed to 
Macri, pointing out that he had 
a wife and two children and never 
had been in trouble before. Macri 
operated a women’s dress-manu- 
facturing shop in the building in 
which the union organizer was 
killed. 

“Come in, B. M., come in to 
me,” Mr. Winchell appealed. 
“Don’t forget, the $25,000 reward 
is—for DEAD or ALIVE!” 

The columnist met the fugitive 
and a go-between and shortly 
afterwards surrendered the wanted 
man to the police and entered a 
claim for the reward for the Can- 
cer Fund, of which he is treasu- 
rer. 

The New York Daily Mirror, 
which publishes the Winchell col- 
umn, devoted most of its first! 
and third pages on June 19 to 
headlines, cuts and a copyrighted 
story concerning the surrender. 

Two “opposition” papers gave 
editorial orchids to Mr. Winchell. 
Said the Post: “As citizens and 
as newspapermen, we take off our 
hats to a columnist who has never 
been comfortable in an armchair.” 

“Nice Job, Walter,” captioned 
the “Most uncustomary editorial 
we could possibly print” in the 
News. “Fine work,” it patted. 

On Aug. 25, 1939, Louis 
(Lepke) Buchalter, head of Mur- 
der, Inc., and wanted as Public 
Enemy No. 1, surrendered to 


Mr. Winchell and was turned 
over to the authorities. He 
afterwards was convicted and 
executed. 

s 
$ Million In Sales 
From 3-Color Ad 


Dattas, Tex.—A full-page color 
advertisement in the Dallas Sun- 








day Times Herald was 
with more than $1,000,000 in real 
estate sales. 

Run in three colors in the 
classified section, it described two 
and three-bedroom brick homes 
selling for under $10,000. 

“We sold 100 homes ia a mat- 
ter of tours,” one of four builders 
speusoring the ad said. 
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Imperial Parley 
Differs on Freedom 


continued from page 9 





try to deal with them without the 
need of legislation that would put 
a curb on the press generally. 

The EPU also has before it a 
resolution calling for retention of 
the penny-a-word cable rate on 
intra-commonwealth press copy; 
for the right of newspapers and 
news associations to operate their 
own transmission facilities, and for 
cheaper rates on press material 
carried by airplanes or surface ve- 
hicles. 

W. L. Andrews, editor of the 
Yorkshire Post, :said training of 
journalists in the U.K. should be 
improved. He suggested that, with 
the cooperation of the Minister of 
Education, candidates trained in 
newspaper offices be awarded di- 
plomas after qualifying. 

Mr. Andrews did not think 
schools of journalism gave full 


lead to “sectional bigotry” or the 
indoctrination of newspaper men 
with the closed-shop principle, he 
asserted. 

R. A. Farquharson, managing 
editor of the 1 Toronto ” Globe and 
Mail, said the matter of getting 
trained reporters had been for 
years the main problem of Cana- 
dian newspapers. However, he 
thought the standard was improv- 
ing. 

Mr. Farquharson said he be- 
lieved the situation would be im- 
proved by getting prospective re- 
porters to travel and learn more 
about what was going on in the 
world. The EPU decided to spon- 
sor greater travel of newspaper 
writers. 

Thelma Craig, representing the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club, 
got a round of applause when she 
advocated training through intra- 
Commonwealth exchange of per- 
sonnel, with women and men get- 
ting equal treatment. 





men for two hours. 
Ss 


DAV Cites Daily 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A. J. McDon- 
ald, general manager of the 
Knickerbocker News (Gannnett), 
has received a citation from the 
Disabled American Veterans for 
the paper’s effort in behalf of 
legislation affecting veterans. 
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Local Apathy, Tinhorns 
Run Editor Out of State 


By B. W. von Block 


_ (Shop Talk of May 20 told of this weekly editor's courage in expos- 
ing gambling. Here is the story of how local politicians, gambling 
bosses and public indifference or fear forced him to leave Missouri.) 


ORGANIZED gambling and the of- 
ficial corruption it breeds have 
made top news in recent months. 
Generally, the emphasis has been 
placed on conditions in the large 
urban centers of population. Per- 
haps because they are less spec- 
tacular, little attention has been 

on similar situations in 
rural areas and small towns, but 
the problems in the grass roots are 
no less evident and dangerous than 
in the big cities. 

As editor of the Scott Count 
Democrat, a 1,500-circulation 
weekly published in Benton, Mo., 
this writer learned what a tightly- 
knit, well organized rural political 
machine will do to any attempt to 
expose gambling and corruption 
within its private domain. 

Within three weeks after the 
Democrat published a story ex- 
posing gambling in Scott County, 
a largely agricultural district with 
some 30,000 population, I was 
forced to leave the state. I had 
been threatened, assaulted, fired 
upon twice and my friends and 
acquaintances were made the ob- 
jects of a campaign of reprisal. 
An ultimatum was handed me to 
feave the state not later than May 
27, or face indictment on an un- 
specified charge. 

Reports from Residents 

The story follows a familiar 
pattern. Immediately after the 
April gangland murder of Charles 
Binaggio, Kansas City hoodlum 
_— oe gor gen rumors and re- 
ports of wide open gambling in 
Scott County came across my desk 
im increasing numbers. Citizens of 
the county reported that gambling 
joints were operating throughout 
the area with apparent impunity. 

The Democrat is owned by 
Charles L. Blanton, Jr., and asso- 
ciates, who also publish the 
Sikeston (Mo.) Daily Standard. 
When Mr. Blanton employed me, 
he made it clear he would tolerate 
no censorship of the news, and 
that he was giving me a free hand 
insofar as the editorial content of 
the Paper was concerned. His in- 
structions were simple; he wanted 

a newspaper which led, not fol- 
lowed.” Thus, on my own initia- 
tive, I began a quiet investigation 
into the situation in Scott County. 
with emphasis on gambling. 

There was no dearth of evidence 
and information. It was apparent 
that there were several gambling 
establishments in the county 
where gambling was not only tol- 
erated, but conducted quite open- 


ly. That this or that pool hall or 
other establishment was a gam- 
bling joint was common knowl- 
edge. One of the leading politicians 
of the county, a man prominent 
on the national political scene, was 
the part owner of a western gam- 
bling joint. An attorney, he also 
represented known gamblers. it 
was obvious that many of the 
county officials were involved in at 
least some of the operations. 

Set Out to Get Proof 

Examination of court records 
proved it was almost impossible 
to obtain a conviction on a gam- 
bling charge, or even to get any 
action, for that matter. I therefore 
determined to get proof. After 
checking several of the establish- 
ments, one in particular seemed 
the easiest to enter to obtain pic- 
tures. This, the Cue-Rite Recrea- 
tion Parlor, was a pool hall in the 
tailroad town of Imo. 

“On Saturday, May 6, I went to 
the Cue-Rite with a flash camera. 
Except for a minor altercation 
with a 15-year-old boy, I managed 
to get several photographs without 
interference. The pictures showed 
men playing cards with money on 
the table, and several teen age 
boys playing pool. 

After the negatives had been 
developed, a call was placed to the 
Prosecuting Attorney informing 
him of the evidence obtained. The 
prosecutor, receiving complete set 
of prints on the following Mon- 
day, said he would seek an in- 
junction closing the place. He re- 
fused to file criminal charges 
against the operator. No supple- 
mentary investigation was con- 
ducted at any time by either the 
prosecutor’s office, or any other 
law enforcement agency in the 
county. I was informed that the 
burden of proof would be entirely 
upon me and any witnesses that I 
could produce. Other gambling 
joints, however, were told to sus- 
pend operations “until the heat 
was off.” 

On Wednesday, the Democrat 
broke the story, printing six of the 
photographs on the front page. 
The mayor of Ilimo at first denied 
any gambling existed in his com- 
munity, but later admitted he “had 
heard rumors.” He told this writer 
during a short but stormy inter- 
view that “we'll see that you're 
taken care of good. . . .” His threat 
soon began to materialize. 

Immediately after going to 
press, I went to the office of 
Sheriff Early Malcolm in the Ben- 





ton courthouse. Here I found the 
operator of the pool room in 
which I had taken the pict 


“play ball,” these people would be 
subjected to lengthy questioning 
and = dAaA 





While conversing with the sheriff. 
he slugged me from behind and 
proceeded to beat and kick me 
until the sheriff. dragged him off. 
The officer placed the man under 
arrest, and I signed a complaint 
charging assault. The prisoner’s 
bond was set at $1,000. He was 
released within a half hour when 
his brother signed the bond. 

Hearings on both the injunction 
and the assault were scheduled for 
the following Tuesday. On Satur- 
day, however, Circuit Judge R. B. 
Oliver III summoned grand juries. 

The assault hearing, which was 
called Tuesday, was postponed one 
week when the magistrate’s court 
was convened at 8 a.m. instead of 
the usual hour of 9 a.m. The de- 
fendant was not present, and the 
judge granted a continuance on 
the ground he had not been or- 
dered to appear at the earlier time. 

The hearing on the injunction 
got underway later that morning 
and the defendant was present, 
though not rep ted by counsel 
He declined the services of an at- 
torney and asked to proceed with 
the case. After I had given my 
testimony, three witnesses were 
called by the prosecution. Two of 
these had apparent lapses of mem- 
ory, denying that they had given 
me, or anyone else, any informa- 
tion about gambling. The third 
witness confirmed that the Cue- 
Rite had a reputation as a gam- 
bling establishment. The photo- 
graphs I had taken were admitted 
as evidence, and the defendant 
called one witness who denied that 
there had been gambling at the 
time the photographs were taken. 
He said that the money on the 
table represented change obtained 
from the purchase of “Coca-Cola 
and cigarettes.” 

Temporary Injunction 

Judge Oliver, before whom the 
hearing was held, expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the testimony 
of the witnesses, and then granted 
a temporary injunction padlocking 
the Cue-Rite until June 12. He de- 
clared that while there was some 
proof of gambling, there was not 
sufficient evidence that it had been 
a continuing situation, and that 
he thus did not feel justified in 
granting a permanent injunction. 

Most of the Missouri. dailies 
gave the story a heavy play. 

Threats and warnings came with 
increasing regularity. I was sub- 
poenaed to appear before the 
grand juries of three counties. 
Word was passed from the court- 
house that I would be indicted on 
some unspecified charge if I did 
not tone down my testimony and 
leave the state. 

Job printing from the court- 
house, a large part of the Demo- 
crat’s revenue producing business, 
dried up suddenly. Advertising fell 
off. Many of my friends and ac- 
quaintances were subpoenaed to 
appear before the grand jury. The 
Officials promised that if I did not 





A shotgun was fired at my auto- 
mobile one night, and two slugs 
hit the body of the car. I was fol- 
lowed wherever I went. On one 
visit to Illinois, while following up 
a lead, I was warned to get back 
across the river, “or else.” My 
car was followed all the way back 
to the Missouri side. On another 
occasion, two rifle shots were fired 
at my car while driving through 
Ilimo’s outskirts after dark. I 
heard a few days later that a num- 
ber of high school boys were said 
to be responsible for this. 

Under these circumstances, it 
was obvious that I could no longer 
continue to edit the Democrat with 
any hope of success. 

For that reason, I tendered my 
resignation to Mr. Blanton, effec- 
tive upon his obtaining a replace- 
ment. Mr. Blanton had given me 
full support and backing through- 
out the incident, but agreed to ac- 
cept my resignation upon my in- 
sistence. When this became known, 
the pressure upon the Democrat 
and me lessened perceptibly. 


Appeared Before Jury 

On Monday, May 22, I appeared 
before the Scott County Grand 
Jury. I am under oath not to re- 
veal what transpired during the 
lengthy session, but it was clear 
that I had taken the only possible 
step in resigning. The previous 
threats resolved themselves here 
in a manner which could not be 
ignored. Grand jury members are 
chosen by the sheriff of the county 
in Missouri. 

The next day, the defendant in 
the assault case again failed to 
appear in court. His bond was not 
declared forfeit, and the case was 
simply continued for one week, 
until Tuesday, May 30, a holiday. 

After I made it clear that I in- 
tended to leave the county, the 
subpoenas issued my friends were 
cancelled, and they were not ques- 
tioned. It was agreed that no fur- 
ther action would be taken against 
me if I left before May 27. 

s 


8 Ordered to Repay 
$93,900 of Wages 


Cuicaco—Federal Judge John 
P. Barnes has ordered five of- 
ficers and three employes of the 
Bohemian language daily news- 
paper, Dennie Hlasatel, to return 
$93,900 in excess salary pay- 
ments to the publishing company 
within 60 days. 

Judge Barnes’ order was in the 
suit brought by the estate of Mrs. 
Blanch Rose Kener of Los An- 
geles, who was a stockholder of 
the paper. The suit charged the 
eight were receiving salaries in 
excess of their work. Those 
named included Edward Rezabek, 
president; Frank Maly, vicepresi- 
dent; Vladimir Spatny, secretary 
and advertising manager; Frank 
A. Sirovatka, treasurer and me- 
chanical superintendent; and Rob- 
ert Valha, assistant treasurer. 
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Edward J. Meeman, left, editor of Memphis Press-Scimitar, holds 
plaque for best editorials in Tennessee Press 


competition, 


Association 
while P-S psn Editor J. Z. Howard, center, reads second-place 
certificate Knoxville News-Sentine! 


awarded 


Sanus an aut Gan & oe 
University of Tennessee. 


Glass Elected 
In Tennessee; 
Awards Listed 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Franklin E. 
Glass, publisher of the Dayton 
(Tenn.) Herald, was elected presi- 

dent of Tennes- 

see Press Asso- 
ciation at the 
close of a three- 
day convention 

here June 17. 

Other officers 
‘are: John W. 

Finney, Colum- 

bia (Tenn.) 

Daily Herald, 

and James White, 

Weakley County 

Press, Martin, 
vicepresidents; J. Fred Sheets, 
Rogersville Review, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors: Loye W. Mil- 
ler, Knexville News-Sentinel; Ber- 
lin Clinard, Robertson County 
Times, Springfield; John Oliver, 
Donelson Diary; William McCon- 
nell, Carroll County Huntingdon 
Democrat; Charles Rooks, Hum- 
boldt Chronicle, and Frank Ahl- 
gren, Memphis Commercial Ap- 





Glass 


peal. 
The retiring president, Leslie 
Housten, Tennessee Valley Ap- 


peal, was also named a director. 

Two West Tennessee newspa- 
pers—Fayette Falcon and Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar — won 
honors in contests conducted by 
TPA and the University of Ten- 
nessee. The Falcon, a weekly, set 
a new 10-year record for first 
place awards received in one year, 
winning four. Roy Coleson is edi- 
tor. The Falcon’s firsts were for 
Public Service, Local Features, 
Editorials, and Make-up and Ap- 
pearance. 

-The .Press-Scimitar won first 
place among the metropolitan 
dailies i in Public Service, Editorials 
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1, his former employer. 
right, president of 


and Local Features, and placed 
second to the Kingsport Times in 
Make-up and Appearance. 

Other first-place winners in 
TPA contests were: Sparta Ex- 
positor and Shelbyville Times-Ga- 
zette, for public service; Sweet- 
water Valley News and Shelbyville 
Times-Gazette, for editorial; 
Grundy County Herald, best sin- 
gle editorial; Harriman Record, 
greatest improvement in one year; 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle, for 
makeup; Springfield Herald and 
Leaf-Chronicle, for local features; 
Robertson County Times, for so- 
ciety section. 

Alan J. Gould, executive editor 
of the Associated Press, told the 
convention: “There is a greater 
demand for experts in reporting 
the news and it has become im- 
portant to explain what things 
mean as well as what has hap- 

ned. , 

“Progress is being made toward 
simpler writing, but that’s only the 
technical part of the solution. .. . 
The other part is the need for 
more know-how, more experience 
in reporters, the ability to devolop 
the significance of facts presented. 

“This doesn’t mean we should 
begin wandering into the realm of 
opinion. What I am talking about 
is the kind of explanation that will 
produce a better job of reporting.” 

The Association voted to con- 
tinue its eight-point clean elections 
program. 


s Chicago Tribune 


Drops ‘The Gumps’ 

CuicaGo—The comic strip, “The 
Gumps,” has been dropped from 
the Chicago Tribune and the new 
strip, “Caesar,” a dog strip by 
“Tim,” has been substituted. The 
Gumps strip has been drawn by 
Gus Edson since the death of 
Sidney Smith, originator of the 
strip. The Gumps were first in- 
troduced by the Tribune about 30 
years ago. 
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2 Top Newsmen Treat 
Red Strategy Abroad 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard. 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University. N. Y. 


Foster 


HALF OF ONE WORLD D 
} acmillan 


Hailey. New York: The 
. 207 $3. 

THE CURTAIN ISN’T IRON by 
Harsch. N 


joseph C. . New York: Double- 
= and Company. 192 pp. $2. 


Ir Asta becomes Communistic, 
it will not be because of Moscow, 
warns Foster Hailey of the New 
York Times. “It will be because 
the West has not lived up to its 
wartime promises,” charges this 
foreign correspondent in his cur- 
rent “Half of One World.” 

Communism in Asia may win 
by default but not because the peo- 
ple of Asia thought it was the bet- 
ter way, continues Mr. Hailey, 
whose “Pacific Battle Line” (E&P, 
Sept. 30, °44, p. 56) was one of 
the two or three most balanced 
and clarifying books to come out 
of the Pacific war. He has covered 
both Europe and Asia for the 
Times since World War II ended. 

If Asia, where lives more than 
half the earth’s population, is to 
develop along democratic lines in- 
stead of as a group of powerful 
Communistic states attached to 
Moscow, Mr. Hailey urges, the 
problem of American responsibil- 
ity in the Orient must be solved, 
and soon. 


Eastern Europe Powderkeg 


seek a lessening of Soviet influence 
in Europe. 

It does not mean however 
that details of the objective or the 
means to be employed are agreed 
upon. Frequently, the author 
charges, two American hands in 
eastern Europe have worked at 
cross purposes, each cancelling 
out whatever the other accom- 
plished. 

The basic fact to be understood, 
Mr. Harsch explains, is the un- 
welcome fact that Communism 
has two distinctly different faces. 
In Poland, and apparently in so- 
called Red China, one of those 
faces has been far more accept- 
able to the people than we of the 
West like to believe. 

In Asia, for instance, Mr. Hailey 
points out, Communism has ap- 
pealed to many of the rank and 
file, not because the villagers think 
it is best but because it is certainly 
better than life under Japanese 
conquerors and nothing more im- 
mediately satisfactory has been in- 
troduced by the West. 

In a series of articles begun on 
June 16, Chief Petty Officer Wil- 
liam C. Smith and Sergeant Elmer 
C. Bender, prisoners of the Chi- 
nese Communists for 19 months, 





On the other hand, Joseph C. 
Harsch of the Christian Science 
Monitor argues that eastern Eu- 
vope contains the Communist 
powderkeg closest to the tinderbox 
of current events. In his new 
book, “The Curtain Isn’t Iron,” 
released almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Hailey’s volume, the 
long-time foreign correspondent of 
the Monitor holds out two prom- 
ises of peace—“if we are wise 
enough for the task”: 

1. That Soviet influence in east- 
ern Europe not only can be con- 
tained and contracted but also 

2. That in a wise and patient 
policy of containment “we may 
find the means to our own rescue 
from what a third world war 
might do to our own country.” 

Mr. Harsch, who now is chief 
Washington correspondent for his 
paper, declares the question domi- 
nating Washington thinking on the 
cold war is how Russian influence 
in eastern Europe can be reduced 
below the danger line. What 
America wants, he points out, is a 
Soviet Russia whose monopoly of 
power does not extend beyond 
the recognized boundaries of Rus- 
sia itself. This means that top 
echelon American thinking—and 
public American thinking as well 
—agrees without serious contro- 
versy that the United States should 
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lared that Chinese peasants 
liked the Red Army and thorough- 
ly disliked the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Mr. Harsch’s “two faces of 
Communism” would seem to ex- 
plain this surprising point of view. 
The face of Communism pictured 
in America is true enough, he 
agrees. There is plenty of evi- 
dence, he declares, that Commun- 
ism comes with the police state 
and intolerance and hatred. It ulti- 
mately dispossesses people of their 
property. It uses falsehood shame- 
lessly. It replaces the inquiring 
mind by a fanatic, medieval dog- 
matism. 

Cities Are Rebuilt 

That is one phase of Commun- 
ism. It is the face that has been 
obvious in the West but deliberate- 
ly inconspicuous to the rank and 
file of Poland and China. Regard- 
less of the ultimate price, the peo- 
ple of Poland have seen Poland 
put back together again—on the 
surface at least—as a working 
economic unit, Mr. Harsch points 
out. 

Bombed buildings have been re- 
built. Polish mines are working. 
There is a certain access to free 
education, a certain freedom from 
unemployment. And the Polish 
worker tends to compare his liv- 
ing conditions today with those 
under the German occupation 





rather than with those before the 
war. Likewise, the Chinese peasant 
compares his life today with his 
life under the pillaging heel of the 
Japanese. Communist strategy has 
been to operate cautiously behind 
a screen of rebuilding what can 
be seen while secretly destroying 
ancient values. 

This screen—or Curtain if you 
like—is not iron, Mr. Harsch de- 
clares. Eastern Europe, he argues, 
is a twilight zone whose people on 
the whole would like nothing bet- 
ter than a democratic way if they 
could see a means to it. Mr. 
Harsch suggests a program of such 
means which he believes the 
United States can and should pur- 
sue. 

War may come, of Russia’s own 
choosing, he warns. But war, he 
challenges, is not the only way of 
reducing Russian power to a level 
that would permit the rest of the 
world to breathe comfortably 
again. These facts of life in eastern 
Europe today and America’s part 
in a peace-seeking program Mr. 
Harsch discusses factually with 
respect to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Finland, Poland and 
Germany. 

Seeing Eye to Eye 

Mr. Harsch and Mr. Hailey see 
pretty much eye to eye on the 
need for an active and intelligent- 
ly realistic policy for democracy 
in the world. Mr. Hailey in “Half 
of One World” declares that a 
union of the technology of the 
United States with the abundant 
manpower of the Pacific countries 
(including India) could create a 
new world—an amalgam of East 
and West which would take from 
each that which is best. 

Mr. Hailey too suggests a pro- 
gram of American policy for de- 
mocracy in Asia—a policy toward 
India, China, Indo-China, Indone- 
sia, Malaya, Siam, and the Pacific 
Island groups. 

“The first half of the twentieth 
century,” he points out, “saw more 
changes in the face of the world 
than did all of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The second half could be 
even more revolutionary. The first 
ten years of that second fifty could 
be the decisive ones.” 

With the same reportorial thor- 
oughness he displayed in “Pacific 
Battle Line” plus the interpretative 
analysis which mjved him by way 
of the Times edifbrial page to his 
present assignment as European 
correspondent for the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Times, Mr. Hailey 
weighs American shortcomings in 
the struggle between Communism 
and democracy in Japan and 
Korea; in China, Indo-China, the 
Fijis, and Malaya; in the East In- 
dies, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
and with respect to America’s own 
colonial problem in the Pacific. 

“Half of One World” is startling 
and outspoken. But it is a factual 

and thought-provoking study of 
the stake of our own peace in 
Asia’s desperate problem. Both of 
these volumes throw complemen- 
tary spotlights on the news. 


Press Women 
Confer Awards 
At Reno Meet 


RENO, Nev.—The National Fed- 
eration of Press Women meeting 
here June 8-10 announced annual 
awards in 25 classifications. 

Spokane, Wash., was chosen as 
the next convention spot. — 

Newspaper women winning first 
place awards were: 

News Story 1n Dairy Parer: Helen 
Waterhouse, Akron Beacon a -. 

News Story IN WEsKLY Parer: 
Helen Pittman, Aitkin (Minn.) Indepen- 
dent ie; 

EDITORIAL in Darty Newsrarer: Mrs. 
Helen Cudworth, Fort Morgan (Colo.) 
Times; 

EpitortaL IN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER: 
Pauline _— Brown, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
i irmer > 7 ss 
“awe = Dany Paver: Virginia 
Brainard, Minneapolis Sunday Tribune; 
Feature 1n WEEKLY NewsPAPER: - 
ther Bindursky, Lepanto (Ark.) News 
‘Ken IN MAGAZINE oR TRADE Jour- 
wat: Mrs. Margaret Hill, Laramie, 
Wyoming, The American Baby; 
CotumN IN Dairy NewseaPer: Gene 
V. Davis, Boonville (Mo.) Daily News; 
ConuMN IN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER: 
Mrs. Wilma M. Collins, Grimes (lowa) 

News; 

Woman’s DepartMENT IN DalLy 
Newsparer: Mrs. Amy Birdsall, St. 
Paul Sunday Pioneer Press; 

Woman’s DEPARTMENT IN WEEKLY 
Newsparer: Mrs. Tee Simms, Denver, 
Colo., Record Stockman; 

JuveNILe Story IN Darty on_Week- 
ty: Ruby Bradford Murphy, Chicago, 
Ill., Children’s Activities; 

Apvertisinc In NewsParer or Maca- 
zine: Miss Patricia Lou Porter, Sioux 
Valley News, Canton, S. D.; 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED OR EDITED BY 
A Woman: Mrs. Marvin T. Lawrence, 
Heron Lake (Minn.) News; 

SpectaL Epition NeEwsPaPER Pus- 
LisHED or Epitep sy A WoMan: Mar- 
garet M. Semmler, Mokena (Ill.) News- 
Bulletin; 

PuotocraPHy—News Picture TAKEN 
sy a WoMAN, PuBLisHEep 1n_ NewsrPa- 
PER: Payiie Spielman, Triumph (Minn.) 

t ess; 
me F — Feature Picture 
TaKEN BY A WOMAN, PUBLISHED IN 
NewsParer on Macazine: Mary Helen 
Burrowes, St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 

* 


Chinese Press 
In Reorganization 

San Francisco—Reorganization 
of the Chinese Press with George 
Kao as editor-in-chief and owner- 
ship vested in the Chinese Press 
Publishing Co. was announced 
here this week. 

Charles L. Leong, publisher of 
America’s only all-English Chinese 
newspaper since its founding in 
1940, remains as publisher and is 
vice-president and secretary of the 
new corporation. Mr. Kao is pres- 
ident and other directors are local 
Chinese businessmen. Mr. Kao 
was chief of the Chinese News 
Service, governmental information 
agency, in New York during the 
war. 


Insurance Cut Asked 


On the basis of the nine-year 


record in ICMA-ANPA  safe- 
driving program, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


tion has petitioned the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
for reduction in the Classifica- 
tion rating for vehicles transport- 
ing newspapers. 
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Research Duties 
Of Librarians 
Are Expanded 


Atiantic City, N. J.—The in- 

creasing use of the term “re- 

” in newspap library 

work figured prominently in dis- 

cussions by newspaper librarians 

at their annual convention here, 
June 12-16. 

The meeting was the 27th an- 
nual one for the 
Group, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, with a membership exceed- 
ing 350. 

Blanche Davenport, Christian 
Science Monitor, described how 
her researchers were given assign- 
ments on which they were ex- 
pected to exhaust all the facili- 
ties of the library in clippings, 
books, periodicals, pamphlets as 
well as such outside sources as 
might be necessary. Under such 
a system the writer can be speci- 
fic in his requests and can be 
assured that all available sources 
of information have been cov- 
ered in his behalf. 

Robert E. Grayson, New York 
Herald Tribune, cited possible 
dangers under such a set-up that 
one small item of paramount im- 
portance to the reporter or edi- 
torial writer might be overlooked 
by the researcher, or even be 
judged not so vital, whereas if 
the entire folder were supplied to 
the writer the responsibility would 
be his. Comment generally, how- 
ever, was favorable. 

News Sense Essential 

J. E. Molloy, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, remarked that the research 
method was the usual one on his 
paper, staff members often going 
one step further and working up 
summaries of cases and back- 
grounds for use by the writers, 
although the term researcher was 
not in use. Milton Prensky, Path- 
finder News Magazine, said re- 
searchers are part of the library, 
receiving assignments from him. 

Recent introduction of research- 
ers on the library staffs of the 
San Francisco Chronicle and Mil- 
waukee Journal was discussed, as 
was an older operation, begun sev- 
eral years ago on the Los Angeles 
News. 

It was generally agreed that 
by the very nature of his duties 
the researcher must be both a 
trained librarian thoroughly famil- 
iar with the resources of his own 
library and others available to 
him, and a person of consider- 
able newspaper experience. Miss 
Davenport warned that all the 
library training and experience in 
the world will never make up for 
a deficiency in news sense. 

Use of the word “researcher” 
reminded Mr. Prensky and Miss 
Davenport that the terminology 
in the profession needs. readjust- 
ing. It is true, they said, that 
“morgue” is rarely heard outside 
journalism schools and circles of 
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Review, director; J. E. Molloy, 


sentiment?! old-timers, but even 
“library” has its unfortunate coa- 
notations, as well as the title 
“librarian.” Both words are too 
suggestive of what is only a part 
of the newspaper library’s facili- 
ties, said Miss Davenport. 

Mr. Grayson called attention 
to the new type of program of- 
fered this year and explained that 
this followed the line of the par- 
ent association, Special Libraries 
Association, which wished to 
streamline convention activities, 
eliminate meetings by the special 
groups for the discussion of their 
own particular professional prob- 
lems, and encourage as many 
joint meetings as possible, i.e., 
meetings with other type librar- 
ians such as bank librarians, busi- 
ness librarians, science librarians 
and the like. 

This policy failed to meet with 
the approval of the newspaper 
librarians present and there were 
indications that if any attempt 
was made to enforce such a 
policy, the newspaper group would 
take steps to withdraw from the 
parent group and re-assume the 
independent identity it started 
with in 1923. An invitation by 
a member of American Newspa-; 
per Publishers Association several 
years ago that the group affiliate 
with ANPA was recalled with 
some interest, but any such action 
proved uncalled for, as there was 
no interference with separate 
meetings at the convention. 

Manual to be Reviewed 

Mr. Grayson reported on the 
latest developments in the sad ca- 
reer of the proposed Newspaper 
Library Manual, a book on ac- 
cepted and recommended practice 
in newspaper libraries, with chap- 
ters on the various library activi- 
ties contributed by leading mem- 
bers of the profession. 

The book was supposed to be 
published this year by Special Li- 
braries Association. Stephen 
Greene, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal and Bulletin, died during the 
year while serving as general edi- 
tor of the manual, but the work 
had been completed and the man- 
script was submitted to Special 
Libraries Association for publi- 
cation. 
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Inquirer, past president; 
and Ruth P. Braun, Detroit News, secretary-treasurer. 


There it met with disfavor at 
the hands of the chairman of the 
publications committee, Fannie 
Simon, of McCall’s Magazine, and 
was returned to Mr. Grayson, 
who reported to the convéntion 
that, in his opinion, it should not 
be published in its present form. 
A committee was named to re- 
examine the whole manuscript. 

J. E. Molloy, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, agreed to take over the edi- 
torship of the Newspaper Library 
Bulletin temporarily next spring; 
Robert Diehl, Detroit News, was 
made assistant editor. Blanche 
Davenport, and Lee Jessup, Nash- 
ville Banner, volunteered to share 
the duties of circulation and pro- 
motion managers. Mr. Prensky 
will remain as editor, Agnes Hen- 
ebry as production manager and 
associate editor, with Tom Con- 
nor, Boston Post, Donald O. Hota- 
ling, Newsweek; Robert Surosky, 
Pathfinder, assistant editors. 

The use of microcards in the 
microphotography of newspapers 
was discussed by Ralph J. Shoe- 
maker, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times. 

As many as 20 pages of a full- 
size newspaper have been repro- 
duced on one side of 3 x 5 card. 
Mr. Shoemaker said he had 
found the method inadequate by 
comparison with microfilm, be- 
cause of unwieldy apparatus, and 
because positive prints tend to 
brown. Mr. Grayson warned of 
too hasty condemnation of the 
microcard idea and recalled the 
unenthusiastic reception by libra- 
rians of the early microfilm. 

The following officers were 
elected: Chairman, Milton Pren- 
sky, Pathfinder; vicechairman, 
Tom Connor, Boston Post; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ruth P. Braun, De- 
troit News; directors, Robert E. 
Grayson, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, and Agnes Henebry, Deca- 
tur (Ull.) Herald and Review. 

The 1951 convention will take 
place in St. Paul, Minn. 


s 
‘Life’ Rates Go Up . 
Effective April 2, 1951, Life 
advertising rates will be increased 
4%, Andrew Heiskell, publisher, 
announced this week. A year ago 
Life reduced its rates 3%. 


Cuicaco—Straight reporting of 
the facts—not an editorial- cru- 
sade—has led to a boycott by two 
leading advertisers against Victor 
C. Leiker, 33-year-old editor of 
the Christopher (Ill,) Progress, in 
his expose of relief fund adminis- 
tration. 

Relief funds have been cut off 
and the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission has ordered the Tyrone 
Township board to appoint a new 
administrator of relief. The two 
stores, both big advertisers in the 
weekly until a month ago, former- 
ly got 90% of the clothing busi- 
ness of Tyrone Township relief 
clients. 

Other Merchants Back Editor 

Other merchants, including a 
leading grocer who formerly got 
relief business, are standing behind 
Editor Leiker, who has defied the 
“boss rule” of Township Super- 
visor Roy Dye, who has been in 
charge of relief funds and didn’t 
like the forthright reporting by the 
young newspaperman who bought 
the Progress a year ago. 

The editor looked into township 
laws and discovered that local pub- 
lic officials are required to pub- 
lish in a newspaper details giving 
the source of the money they han- 
dle, the names of the persons to 
whom money is paid and to file 
such a report with the county 
clerk. 

Editor Leiker claimed the law 
had not been observed. 

Told to ‘Lay Off 

Mr. Leiker said one of the lead- 
ing ex-advertisers told him to “lay 
off” the relief fund as adminis- 
tered by Mr. Dye. A front page 
editorial declared: “We will in no 
wise be intimitlated or silenced. 
Neither will the application of 
economic pressure of threat of loss 
of advertisers influence our edi- 
torial and news policies.” 

The leading grocer was told to 
“pull” his advertising, but he re- 
fused, even though Mr. 
moved his township relief offices 
from the grocer’s building to a 
clothing merchant’s building, pay- 
ing a higher rent to the latter. The 
clothing merchant and a depart- 
ment store both cancelled their ad- 
vertising in the Progress. 

Mr. Leiker told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER “even the reliefers are sup- 
porting the Progress,” stating they 
are anxious “to get rid of the 
chiselers.” 

o 


Mary Martin on Rayve 
Lever Bros. Co. this weck broke 
its Rayve Home Permanent cam- 
paign with an endorsement by 
Mary Martin of “South Pacific” 
to appear in American — 
and 29 Metro and 
newspapers, running Sundays me 
June 18 through Aug. 20. 
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Two REPORTERS and a photog- 
tapher of the New vot Daily 


News, who made a 63-day, 27,000- land. 
mile around the Air 


Force’s chain of bases, found 
young fliers everywhere prepared 
to deliver the Big Pickle (slang 
for the atom bomb). 

The reporters were Joe Martin 
and Edward O'Neill, both former 
Air Corps members, and the pho- 
tographer was Ed Clarity, newest 
recruit on the News photo staff. 

As a result of what they saw 
and heard in 15 countries and at 
five Pacific bases, the reporters 
concluded there is little danger of 
a sneak A-bomb attack on Amer- 
ican cities. They said they were 
amazed at the amount and effi- 
ciency of U. S. air power spread 
around the globe. 

The men sent home eight side 
stories incidental to the trip, 
while it was in progress, and five 
picture layouts, including un- 
precedented informal shots of 
Pope Pius XII. Ten articles about 
the air defenses of the nation be- 
gan in the News June 19. Approx- 
imately 20,000 words were writ- 
ten by the reporters. 

Freeze and Swelter 


“We trudged through deep 
Newfoundland snows with rescue 
squadrons,” stated the firs story 


of the series. “We with 
generals in fashionable European 
restaurants, and drank with ser- 
geants in Quonset hut bars in the 
sweltering heat of Saudi Arabia. 

“We slept on cargo in a turbu- 
lent crossing of the Atlantic and 
flew smoothly in hospital planes 
over the Pacific. We explored the 
old Corsair haven of Tripoli with 
U. S. jet pilots and sweated out a 
fire aboard a B-50 in a practice 
bombing raid over the North Sea. 
We came to know our airmen 
pretty well.” 

Bomber Afire 

What was the greatest danger 
encountered? 

“Well,” said Mr. Martin, “Ed, 
who was a navigator during the 
war and went on a bombing mis- 
sion over that exact area then, 
was in a B-50 on a practice bomb- 
ing mission over the North Sea 
near Helgoland and Clarity and I 
were in an accompanying B-50 ob- 
serving the bombing operations. 

“Suddenly, the bomber became 
filled with fumes and smoke. An 
engine fire can be put out in va- 
rious ways, but this one’s origin 
was unknown. It was getting dusk. 
We choked from sm>ke and our 
eyes watered. We all knew that a 
man is given only three minutes 
when in the North Sea because 
the water is so cold. We had a 
rough time of it, until finally it 
was found the fire was in the hy- 
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N.Y. Daily News Trio 
Wings Around World 


draulic fluid. We made an emer- 
gency landing at night in Eng- 
and.” 


A Narrow Escape 

Another narrow escape occurred 
when they had a choice between 
a 4 a.m. plane and a later one in 
which to fly from Manila to 
Tokyo. They decided to arise at 
the early hour in order to fly with 
Officers they already knew, thus 
avoiding taking the later plane, 
which crashed into a mountain in 
Japan, killing 37. 

What was the funniest experi- 
ence? 

“We traveled so far and so fast 
that we often got mixed up in 
language,” answered Mr. O'Neill. 
“We found ourselves trying our 
high school French in Italy and 
our few Arabian words in Tokyo. 
But the American dollar bill is an 
international tongue that is under- 


stood and appreciated every- 
where.” 
Mr. O'Neill discovered that 


the navigator on the mission over 
the Baltic had been captured by 
the Germans during the war, the 
same as the reporter, and both 
had been imprisoned at the same 
period in different buildings of 
Stalag Luft No. 1 on the shore of 
the Baltic. They were liberated by 
the Russians. 

In Tokyo, the newsmen flew 
with a lieutenant who had been in- 
terviewed eight months before by 
Mr. O'Neill in the crash of a B-29 
north of Bermuda. At Westover 
Field, Mass., he met another sur- 
vivor of that crash and then ran 
into a flight nurse there who had 
been in the wreck but dic not 
know the other survivor was at 
Westover until the reporter told 
her. 

PR Set-up 

What about the public relations 
set-up of the military authorities? 

“The PR men have imagination 
and @ flair for news,” answered 
Mr. Martin, as Mr. O'Neill nodded 
in agreement. “Their main duty is 
flying, so we were amazed at their 
understanding of a newspaper's 
needs and their ability to improve 
on original ideas suggested to 
them.” 

“Men worked on their days off 
to help us and even risked their 
lives in the ocean so we could get 
television and still pictures of sea 
rescues,” added Mr. O'Neill. 

“It doesn’t pay to try to shove 
a press card down their throats,” 
he continued. 

The three made it clear that 
the trip was no junket, despite the 
kidding they received from fellow 
workers on the News staff who 
inquired when they intend to “re- 
turn to work.” They followed a 
hair-trigger schedule. 








They took 14 inoculations in 
two and one-half weeks before de- 
parting and prepared passports 
with enough visas to satisfy bu- 
reaucrats of 15 nations. 

The reporters were 
praise of Mr. Clarity. 

Vatican Pictures 

“Ed made unposed pictures of 
the Pope within the audience room 
of Vatican City,” proudly pro- 
claimed Mr. O'Neill. 

“Just as the audience began, the 
bells of St. Peter’s pealed out. 
The Pope and everyone else sank 
to their knees and His Holiness 
led the group in the Angelus. 

“Ed Clarity, a Catholic, was on 
his knees saying his prayers. When 
he saw the Pope on his knees on 
the same level with the pilgrims, 
his hand automatically reached for 
his camera. A Cardinal in the en- 
tourage nodded assent. The pic- 
ture was made.” 

When the pictures were taken 
to the Associated Press headquar- 
ters in Rome for developing, other 
photographers were flabbergasted. 
They said such we go pictures 
never were permitted. Th 
were used in a douhhetendk Sun- 
day layout. 

Harry Nichols, city editor, 
turned over to the reporters his 
spacious private office in which to 
correlate notes filling 10 huge 
portfolios. He assigned to them 
Neal Patterson, a top rewrite man, 
to help compile the stories, which 
will be published through June 28. 

Mr.:O’Neill began as office boy 
to the late Capt. Joseph Medill 
Patterson, founder of the News. 

Mr. Martin began at the News 
as a copyboy. 


loud in 






Joe Martin, 
Ed Clarity 
and 
Eddie O'Neill 
of New York 
News. 





Life Insurance Ads 
In 425 Newspapers 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
will begin a series of ads next 
week in 425 newspapers to call 
attention to the need for main- 
taining the buying power of the 
“ollar in order that insurance and 
vther forms of savings should not 
be wiped out, at least in part, by 
inflation. 

The copy will run 1,500 lines 
in papers in the larger cities and 
1,000 lines in other papers. 


Mutual Life Section 
In New York Times 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York took an entire 24-page 
magazine-size section in the New 
York Times on June 25 to publi- 
cize its new, 25-story home office 
on Broadway at 55th Street, New 
York. Advertisements of 58 other 
companies and firms also were in- 
cluded in the section. 


Year Book Corrections 


Page 29—Wilmington ——? Press- 
Journal. Add Claudia A. Shell (ce) and 
change sports editor (sp) to Herbert L. 
Shannon. 

Page “80—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
Daily advertising rates should 62 
per line — te day #. as should be 
—— to .7 veh 

Page el rage (A “(Alaska) Ne ene 
Circulation figures s! 
to 4,417 and Times ae tion . 
should be ‘changed to 7,918 daily, 3,079 


— 250 (Col. 2)—Add _ United 
Press (U.P.) to list of News Services. 
Hugh ag president and general man- 
ager; Jack Bisco, vicepresident and gen- 
eral business manager; Earl J. Johnson, 





and general news manager. 


1949 Annual Linage Additions 


The following additions are made to the 1949 Annual Linage 


(E&P, March 18, page 56): 





Te Di Classi- 
City Paper lished —Linage National "Local fied Legal 
FLORI 
Palm Beach. ..... 6,766,502 851,242 4,488,764 1,292,032 134,554 
i : 6,658,904 850,822 4,469,094 129,004 47,804 
. 2,555,126 190,316 1,998,010 ,! § 
Total........ '-(mme8) 15,980,622 1,892,380 10,955,868 2,942,156" 190,218 
ILLINOIS 
Benton........... i Te (e) 2,222,504 258,240 1,729,854 185,360 49,140 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen......... American-News....(¢) 4,007,508 oas7e 2514244 © 908,208 136,473 
Sunday edition... .( 3,108,940 1,714,440 219,912 ...... 
Total... 6,110,588 57.164 4,228,784 888,118 136,472 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 24, 1950 
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Newsprint Inquiry 
Gets Tariff ideas 


continued from page 7 


cient supply is the key to exercise 


gor : 
print, _ pointing out that this in- 





In questioning it was brought out 
that while the right type of wood 
is available in the U. S. in almost 
limitless ee the money and 
the it are 
slow to come ‘foe, Early en- 
thusiasm for a project in Alaska 
has lagged, or disappeared, the 
committee heard from government 
spokesmen. 

As for zone distribution, it was 
pointed out Congress probably 
could require newspapers in this 
country to withdraw from such an 
arrangement, but such a statute 
would have no effect on the seller; 
he could switch to other markets. 

The hearing proceeded under a 
tense atmosphere. Also, there was 
the sensitive question of diplo- 
macy, raised by the attempt to 
subpoena Canadians. The Depart- 
ment of State had an observer at 
the hearings. 

When Mr. Williams said no 
newspaper has had to suspend 
operations for want of paper. 
Chairman Celler reminded that 
the New York Sun went out of 
business due to the high cost of 
newsprint and labor. Without at- 
tempting to assess blame, Mr. 
Celler placed in the record a jong 
list of papers that ceased publica- 
tion since 1949. 

“Don’t you know that the num- 
ber of daily and weekly papers 
suspending publication last year 
was 200?” Mr. Celler asket Mr. 
Williams. 

“That may be so,” the witness 
responded, “but no one of them 
suspended because they were un- 
able to get newsprint.” 

He said that rising production 
costs, in which newsprint was a 
factor, but not the only factor, 
were largely responsible for the 
collapse of weeklies and dailies. 

Mr. Williams said he has always 
felt that there should be a greater 
proportion of newsprint produced 
in the United States. 

Mr. Williams said he knew of 
no newsprint production alloca- 
tions or of any restrictive agree- 
ments in effect among Canadian 
newsprint producers.” 

His statement was endorsed by 
William F. Canfield, secretary- 
manager of the Inland Daily Press 
Association. Mr. Canfield said 
many of the members of his or- 
ganization had complained about 
the high price of newsprint. 

The Canadian protest that one 
of the causes of complaint of 
shortage arises from failure of 
publishers to plan far enough in 
advance, was partly indorsed by 
Mr. Canfield, but he considered 
both sides at fault. 

The committee heard from Er- 
win D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and 
Joshua B. Powers, representing 
foreign newspapers, that a con- 
tinuous flow of newsprint in suffi- 
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y leads to a degree of con- 
trol over the press itself. 
Russia Offering Paper 

On the same theme, Mr. Powers 
suggested the possibility that La 
Prensa and La Nacion, Buenos 
Aires dailies, may have to suspend 
for want of print paper. He said 
the government has seized news- 
print and is holding it as a club 
over the heads of publishers, 
threatening to dole it out only to 
friendly publications. 

Mr. Powers also reported that 
Soviet agents are offering Russian 
newsprint in Latin America with 
“propagandistic strings” attached. 

“The question, as I see it,” Mr. 
Powers said, “is whether we want 
to let Russia supply these friends 
of democracy who are so anxious 
He also made a 
plea for supplies to India and 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Celler put into the record 
figures showing large earnings by 
Canadian mills in recent years. 

Speaking for the smaller papers 
—weeklies and dailies—Charles E. 
Moreau of the National Editorial 
Association waived governmental 
assistance, preferring to let the 
next year show “whether private 
initiative can build additional mills 
and whether Canadian production 
can be increased sufficiently to 
meef the mounting needs.” 


Trend of the Questioning 

Pertinent questions and answers, 
as the hearing p' 4 

Chairman Celler, to Mr. Perry: 

Would you say that Mr. Fowler 
(R. M. Fowler, head of the Can- 
adian Newsprint Association) 
seeks to limit production and thus 
create a shortage, and in turn get 
higher prices for the reduced sup- 
ply? 

A.—Personally I could not draw 
any other conclusion than that was 
what he was purposing to do. 

Q.—Do you not think that there 
ought to be some need for these 
(Canadian) companies, as a con- 
dition for doing business in the 
United States, that they publish 
their contracts? 

A—yYes. Not only the parent 
company, but any company or- 
ganized as a sort of legal exit to 
avoid that, like sales corporations. 

(By Rep. Michener) When 
Congress starts to do that, you 
run head-on into the Reciprocal 
Trade Law. You just can’t do it 
under the law. 

Rep. Willis, (D., La.) to Mr. 
Williams: Are you for the basing 
point system, or against it? 

A—I think in connection with 
the newsprint zoning price system 
there is something to be said for 
it. Fifty percent of all Canadian 
newsprint is made in the Province 
of Quebec and much of this can be 
shipped by water. I have always 
had the feeling that in newsprint 
the smaller user should not say 
















he is against basing points and 
wants it f.0.b. delivered. 
Can’t Assure Orders 
ott Mr. Celler): Apparently 
Canadians are afraid that a 
falling off in demand would bring 
about a decrease in their profits 
and therefore are loath to increase 
their capacity. 

A—My understanding is the 
Canadians do not want to put in 
more capacity until they are as- 
sured of good and profitable con- 
sumption of it.” 

Q.—How can you assure that? 

A.—There is no way. We are 
constantly asked how much news- 
print will be needed in 1955. 

Q.—If you can’t satisfy the Can- 
adians on that score, they are never 

going to increase their capacity. 
Isn’t this deporable, since we get 
80 to 85% of our supply from 
Canada? 

A.—That is why I am asking 
for more U. S. production. We 
have not had a chance in a normal 
free economy to get more milis 
built.” 

(By Rep. Keating, R., N. Y.): 
Q.—How do you propose to stimu- 
late the American production? 

A.—I think one answer, as we 
found in the Lufkin and Coosa 
River mills, is long-term contracts. 
We found people investing if they 
could be assured, say that for 10 
years output could be placed and 
was sold, and they wouldn’t be 
disturbed about finding somebody 
to buy. 

No Zone Price Complaint 

Chairman Celler to Mr. Can- 
field: Q.—Did you get any com- 
plaints from your members as to 
this newsprint price selling zone 
system? 

A.—I don’t think we’ve had a 
complaint for years. 

Q.—Would you say it contains 
elements of restraint that belie a 
<a matket for newsprint? 

A.—I don’t think it necessarily 
does. 

Q.—We've heard testimony that 
the price of newsprint in each 
zone, regardless of the company 
selling it, was identical. 

A—Yes, but my distinction was 
this: It is not the zone pricing sys- 
tem in itself that makes the price 
identical; it is the following by the 
smaller companies of the an- 
nounced prices of the bigger com- 
panies. 

(By Rep. McCulloch, R. Pa.): 
—Is there a general feeling among 
your organization that newsprint 
is at an exorbitant price at this 
time? 

A.—There is a general feeling 
the price is pretty high and hard 
for them to meet. 

Q.—Is the price high because of 
the general trend or because of 
possible lack of competition among 
producers of newsprint? 

A.—It’s certainly high because 
of the trend of the times, 
would be lower if there were more 
competition and a greater —_— 

(By Rep. Wilson, R. Ind.): 
you know of any collusive ah... 
ment that has been entered into by 








made scarcity to maintain 
price? 

A.—No, I do not. I think price 
has followed supply and demand, 
and subject to fluctuations over the 
past 20 years, which certainly was 
a factor in the decision of Can- 
adian producers. 
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McCloy Rejects 
Berlin ‘Subsidy’ 
For Press Corps 


A subsidy for newsmen “is 
neither proper for government nor 
correspondents,” U. S. High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy cabled 
the Overseas Press Club this week 
in answer to a protest over the 
Berlin corres; 

Effective July 1, Berlin corre- 
spondents will go on the German 


respondents’ housing and furnish- 
ings have been requisitioned by the 
occupat \ 

An prices and 


— Club and the mp War 
Correspondents Association here. 
(Lloyd’s of London ~~ not in- 
sure Berlin property.) The possi- 
bility of being subjected to Ger- 
man pressure and Russian inter- 
ference is a long-range threat, they 
have indicated. 
“The issue involved,” said Mr. 
McCloy, “is whether correspon- 
dents pay their own way beginning 
July 1 or continue to receive gov- 
ernment subsidy. In my opinion, 
the latter alternative is neither 
proper for government nor corre- 
spondents.” 

Mr. McCloy pointed out that 
only July 1 changes of any a, 
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| LJ. Van Laeys, 
| Wilkes-Barre 
Manager, Dies 


Wixes-Barre, Pa—L. J. Van 
Laeys, vicepresident, general man- 
ager and director of the Wilkes- 
Barre Publishing Co., publisher of 
the Times Leader Evening News 
and Wilkes-Barre Record, died 
June 20, after a long illness. He 
was 63 years old. 

Born in the Indian territory of 
the Kansas-Oklahoma frontier, Mr. 
Van Laeys began his newspaper 
career on the news staff of the 
Kansas City Star. Subsequently, he 
was circulation manager of the 
Capper Publications, business man- 
ager of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle and assistant general 
manager and vicepresident of the 
Houston Post. Later, he was as- 
sistant to Henry Allen, editor of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, gen- 
eral manager of the McKinley 
Publishing Co., Kansas City, and 
general manager and treasurer of 
the Wilkes-Barre Record. 

He was a member of the news- 
paper advisory committee of the 
Republican State Committee, ex- 
ecutive committee of the Boy 
Scouts of America, national adver- 
tising, legislative and bulletin com- 
mittees of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association and 
Wyoming Valley Historical and 
Geological Society. 

Mr. Van Laeys also belonged to 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and National Press 
Club of Washington. 
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Used Car Section 
In Vacation Tabloid 


PORTLAND, Ore.— The Journal 
published its first “Vacation and 
Travel” 24-page tabloid magazine 
section on Sunday, June 18. It 
carried 805% inches of advertis- 
ing, 754 inches of which was re- 
sort advertising. 

A special classified section was 
devoted to real estate and auto- 
mobile advertising. 


@bituarp 





Art Davis, 38, for the last 14 
years circulation manager of the 
El Centro (Calif.) Imperial Val- 
ley Press and Post-Press, June 11. 

ALMA Fucus, society editor of 
the Belleville (Ill.) Times, of a 
heart attack aboard a New York- 
to-Chicago train, June 13. 

Wes ey E. Carter, 41, director 
of public relations for the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. and edi- 
tor of Linotype News, June 17, at 
Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y. 
He had been a reporter on the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and later owned and edited the 
Hardin County Enterprise, Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky. 

Wit1aMmM J. Cntpman, 52, a 
sports copy editor for the New 
York Daily News and a former 
sports writer for papers in Chi- 
cago and Washington, the Asso- 
ciated Press and for the old New 
York Herald, June 17. 

Tuomas J. Smritn, former ad- 
vertising manager of the old Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record, which he 
served from 1935 until it ceased 
publication in 1947, June 20. 

Cuartes H. Carson, 55, re- 
tired former advertising director 
of the Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
Roanoke World-News, June 13. He 
once wrote a retail advertising col- 
umn for E. & P. 

Louis C. Hovey, who recently 
retired as advertising manager of 
the Urbana (O.) Daily Citizen 
after 33 years of service, June 14. 

Joun E. (Jack) Burkert, for- 
mer Chicago Tribune San Fran- 
cisco correspondent and publisher 
of Stepping Out, a magazine de- 
voted to San Francisco entertain- 
ment and show business, June 17. 


Head Style Changed 
BirMINGHAM, Ala.—The_ Bir- 
mingham News has adopted the 
English caps and lower case style 
for all heads. Only the first let- 
ter of the head and the first letter 
of proper names are capitalized. 





Administrative 
Advertising 
Cartoonists-Artists 
Circuistion 


to us 
eae of the Classified Sectio 
on receipt of your ad 
papers and allied fields. 


find the job 
ADDITIONAL °SERVICE. 





NOTICE! 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


ee" Will be Interested in the Following Services: 


1. — % 4-time consecutive insertion ad stating your qualifications 
send with payment. ail: 


2. Fill out yen greed the ae card bye will de sent to you 
is Ci 
executives calling on us Sor help for ail departments of news- 


3. The object — eng Aanggen registration is to help you more quickly 
THERE [| 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 


1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photography 
Public Relations 


aa s of rates appear at the 


be made available to 


S NO CHARGE FOR THIS 








Negro Publisher 

Must Pay $1,000 
Nev’BerryY, S. C.—John H. Mc- 

Cray, Negro ero’ of a weekly 
ewspaper, the and 

Informer, at Cone & ¢.. 

Pleaded guilty June 19 to a charge 

of criminal libel and was fined 





Circuit Judge Steve C. Griffith 
sentenced him to one year at 
hard labor and fined him $5,000. 
Then he suspended the prison sen- 
tence, placed the publisher on 
three years’ probation and sus- 
pended $2,000 of the fine, on con- 
dition that the rest be paid within 
30 days. 

The story was based upon a 
rape case and electrocution in 
connection with which Del Booth, 
Associated Press writer, was in- 
dicted on a criminal libel charge. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 
pg ym chai a) 
to of $.15 for the 
ry lines minimum, 


Count approximately letter 

words, one ine? 

ads with 

ip "are Sad ove mapa ot ant 
per colump 








measure basis of 14 lines 


Count four words for box number. 
Mo abbreviations. 


Postage charges _inc: incurred for 
cate PACKAGES will be fer dded. 


Forms close . Wednesday noon. 
NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


**Personal service backed with 30 
years’ experience in the West. Arthur 

. Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 


: 

















Mountain States & Southwest 
DALLTIES OR WEEKLIES 
%. Mohler & Associates 


Ray &. 

812 Boston Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbie) 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 


Celebrating our 80TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to a the publisher, and to 
you, the buy 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
PROSPEROUS a Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspa Herman Fock, 
2610 Nebraska "Bt. ‘Sioux City, Iowa. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
beg — all other purposes. 
8. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 p A ‘Gan. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 





“ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 


. BR. B 
3987 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
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NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


AY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. News bought 
and_ sold without publicity. 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties aud. 
machinery. Everythi: me Confidential. 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES. 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 

Venice, California 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 











A GOLD MINE 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST! 


One of best weekly properties 
ta this section is now for sale because 
the publisher wants to retire. 


Circulation of 5,500 dominates. 
rich agricultural area. Equipment os 
almost all new and of best. It ca 
handle 50% more volume if new owner 
wants added business. Staff is a 
home-owners and permanent. Not 
union shop and not likely to hoses 
one. Building can be leased for long 
period. 


Terms: $50,000 down payment 
spread over first two years. Ten to 
12 years on balance. 


Please send complete information 
on your newspaper record and experi- 
ence—owner requires this before go- 
ing into proposition. 


LARRY TOWE AGENCY 
1967 So. Shore Dr. Holland, Mich. 





CALIFORNIA Wann anepeenes 
in beautiful coast town, popu oe 
about 10,000, trading area of 50,000 

Latest complete offset equipment, new 
Kluge job press, new proof press, etc. 
Ill health forces sale. Inquiry and 
ag eg invited. Box 5909, Editor 

‘ub 





CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. Monterey 
Point area. _ Established 60 Bo 





2,500 cir 

offset plant. Complete job orinting 
facilities. Available immediately ac- 
count illness. John A. Keppelman, 
Jr., c/o , Del Monte, Cal. 





FLORIDA Weekly, in fast growing 
town near Tampa and West Coast. 
Gross $15,050.56 in last five months; 
good earnings. Price $21,000.00. 
Terms. The R. H. Berg Co., Box 55, 
Melbourne, Florida. 





NEW WEEKLY LISTINGS 
Two in Michigan, beautiful upper part 
of lower papa One, total $12,500, 


Down $6,50' 
apps may seat, $31,000, Down 
$16,0) 


Sorthors Ohio, excellent buy, $50,000 
in town over 2,500. Other properties 
all over the U. S. A. 


LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


NORTHEASTERN WEEKLY. pies 
tremely desirable aaa hoe: 
and market. ress $200, : Pree 
same, wit wn, — 


Fditor & Publicher 

SOUTHERN Wag gt S most 
profitable weekly. No competition. 
Gross $31,000. Nets $15,000. $15,- 
000 handles. 

OREGON WEEKLY. Gross $30,000. 
Nets $8,000. Asking $18,500. Jack 
L.. Stoll, oth Melrose Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, 

STRONG =a newspaper within 15 
miles of Newark, New Jersey. $27,000 
gross in 1949. ‘Complete lant. Your 
opportunity to own an excellent meee 
with fine possibilities for $29 

Write Box 5917, Editor & Pabiteher. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties ‘for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
WOULD like to bid on your newspa- 
er before you sell if — in North 


lina, 
florida. , my in Gonfa Shentlat, 


Florida «or 
Box 5876, Editor & Publisher. 
































MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons .-~ 
ard newsprint, all sizes. = _B. 
za, a di 





Evergreen 6-0505, <~ 
of New York's largest Mee iaee 0! 
newsprint. 
STANDARD best 
and wider—usual 
Pulp and Paper Co., 

New York 19, a 2- isso. 
CANADIAN Standard Newsprint, sn 





— "Bone 334" 38 
diameter. 





HOE 8 DECK two plate wide 24 page 
ress, AC drive, casting outfit. 

Fro 16 page 2 deck two plate wide, 

AC drive, most all stereo 

Quarter-page-folder, now 

with Rotary blade. 

© | Senet, Curved plate’ router for 23 9/16" 
en 

feny Autoplates in 2234” and 23 9/16” 

now availa! 

6 ton metal pot, Kemp burners and 


available 








sheets. Inquiries eae Box 591 
Editor & Publisher — heating elements, autoplate 
CANADIAN aacnerery original mill .. GEORGE 0. OXFORD 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots, | Boise Idaho 
at attractive prices. July ipment | FOR SALE: 28-PAGE GOSS, semi- 
and continuous bookin; Inquiries | cylindrical. Serial No. 541. ° 
invited. Canadian Newsprint upply monly known as Helix. 2234” cutoff. 
Co., Alfred og RY x oO “ Prints up to 14 pees straight run; up 
New York 17, ai rae to 28 pages colle Top speed ap- 
3 be eae y 15, 000 per hour. Old but 
i od Jso motor wa 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE casting box, and plate shaver. 


£238 CURVED PLATE Bab ra for 


t- 
er; Hoe Ourved double water-cooled 
Casting Box and Hoe Curved Plate 
Finishing Machine for AL say & trim- 
— pistes 14%” outside diam.; Am- 

immer; Wesel a du 
Elec. Galley Proof Press ress: Goss 45: 
Dry Mat Roller; 2400 lb. Hoe Hlectro- 
Purnace; NEW Hall News- 
= r Turtles and ‘‘Dural’’ ht- 
ight Stereotype gpeses. 39” 0 A 


Power Cutter. Thom: W. Hi 

Company, Inc., 120 West 42nd _ 8t., 

New York 18. (Plant at Stamford, 
mn. 


CUTLER-HAMMER two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press ives 
and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors 
and push button station: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 8 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 


ze seen in operation any weekday. 
Subject _—_ sale as is where is 
for $12,500.00. Available for pur- 
chaser —- Jan. 1, 1951. Burlington 
Hawk-Eye Gazette, Burlington, Iowa. 
PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 


EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 
E. T. SULLEBARGER CO 





110 Fulton St. 538 S. Olark St. 
New York Chicago 
FOR SALE 16-PAGE WALTER 


SCOTT stereotype press, two decks 
with superimposed color unit permit- 
ting laggy of Noa a 4 pages in 
any issue rints 2, , 10, 12, 
16 standard size ELS about 
ge per hour. pen eal with Hoe 
stereo equipme and Du- 
ae mat roller. = be pa RN 


J. Missett, News 
Herald, Su ‘olk, Vi. 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


Goss — UNIT TYP, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 we capacity, 22% - 
inch cutoff. Located in Dallas, Texas. 


HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 22%-inch cutoff, AC Drive. 
cated in Canada. 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 

1s 32 page capacity, 23 '9/16-inch cut: 

te an a wp page folder. Located in 
ork. 





Pan Ded a linder color 
ey 

press, const High Spee 

GEORGE ©. OXFORD 





E. ?. WALLMAN AND OOMPANY 
Printing Machinery 








HOE—‘‘X’’ PATTERN, and 
Double Sextuple, 21%- :S ee te 
cated on Pacific Coast. 


HOE 8 UNIT—24-48 ne capacity, 
end feed, 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers, 

0. Drive and pony autoplate. Lo 
cated in Alabama. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 239/16-inch cutoff, 4 
Units, 32-64 Page Capacity, Roller 
, Steel Sg Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reel: sealer, 
Motor Drives. Located in Ohio. 


SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 
32-64 Page Ca) my oe — cates, 


Pair hase loor Feed, 

Drives, Ideal for Color THlemibility, 
Available A. Located n 
owa. 


KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4,500 pound capacity, 32-inch diameter, 
guaranteed new con 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. 
Phone: BRyant 9- 1182 





40/3 H.P. ¢ late type. 
Will power 4 decks single width, 
quad or 16-page tubular, press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
i available. 

The Eastern Color Printing Co. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


—. Pad HP, 8 phase, 60 cycle, 
vo! t 
bod Press drives. Ideal for color or 

gravure presses requiring wide, 
adjustable speed range, excellent con- 
dition. 

Electric Enterprise Co. 
88 Street 
mee York 13, N. I, 


TS FOR SAL 
12 fonts at p—4 point Ide: val No, 637 
with bold. Excellent condition. 1800 
to 1400 characters in each font. Price 
Also two fonts of 
le 


$75.00 per font. Address 
Record Company, Meriden, Conn. 














FOR SALE 
2 — HOE OCTUPLE NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 21%” Cut-off, rubber roll- 
ers, electric paper hoists, complete 
motor and. electric equipment, Stereo- 
type e Sener ye 6 Linotype Machines, 


Saws, Presses, etc. Printeraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 





ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and = 
winding machine complete with 7% 
HP. sooaee RPM_ Motor. 
Mr. Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 1257 
So. Los ‘Rngeies St., Los Angeles 54, 
California. 

HOE Plate Finishing and Cooling 
Machine with Hoe Duo Cooled Curved 
Casting Box and Stereotype Chases. 
Motor equipment alternating current 
220/3/60. Length of sheet cutoff 
22%". Box 5903, Editor & Publisher. 








FIVE DEOK GOSS (40 pp.) 2 plates 
wide with color deck, stereo equip- 
ment, 23 9/16" cutoff, in ——, ss 
St. Louis Press, East St. Louis, 


FOR SALE: Sta-Hi Vacuum Flat Cast- 
ing Box. 
Net shipping weight 1,275 Ibs. 
box casts any size mat up to full page 
eight columns with a eos capa- 
city of 20 x 24% inches. Only two 





years old. Toggle type lockup. Fully 
automatic. Write Box 5894, Editor 
& Publisher. 


FOR SALE—3 magazine model 8 
Linotype in excellent condition, now 
being used. replaced by dis- 
play machine in September. Four 
molds, font of ten point will go with 
it. Gas pot. Monomelt included. 
Wooster r Daily Record, Wooster, Ohio. 
GOSS TWIN Screw Flat Shaver $475, 
Poo Tail bana $475, Rouse Band 

w $325, Monot; m Material Machine 
si 350, Royle Radial Arm Flat Router 

0, Murray Stereo Saw Trimmer 
3373" 4%-ton metal furnace with hood 
and automatic $1,000, Dis- 
tributor Belt Conveyor 82-ft. long 20 
in. wide and 28 in. ext. table on sides. 
List of other items for sale on request. 
Scripps Peg oe 531 First Ave. W. 
Seattle 99, Wash. 








FOR SALE: 
16-Page HOE WEB PRESS 
— plates boy with ae § folder, 
3 9/16” gheet cut. Stereo. 
ae eicling Sa Roller, and 
A.C. motors. Immediately available. 


THOMAS ~ HALL O0O., Ine. 
Stamford, Conn. 





38” BROWN & CARVER hand clamp 
Power Cutter. Just the thing pe 
cutting up roll ends for proof pape: 
or scratch pads. Very reasona’ 
priced. Thomas W. Hall jon 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 





Largest buyers and sellers of used 
and_ rebuilt Newspaper Presses in 


The best or best equipment 
Let us show you 


TURNER sak MACHINERY, 
2630 Payne Avenue ; 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Branches: Ohicago, Detroit 





Hoe an Unit, 


32 pages, 2234” 
AC d a, 3 


now available. 
RGE ©. OXFORD 


cut-off, 


Boise Idaho 
FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 81 
Linotypes, also Model © Intertype Se- 
pover 9502. Immediate re. aoa. 











New York 7, N. Y. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 24, 1950 








HOE & WESEL Mat Rollers (Worm 








Drive) | with motor equipment. Print- 
craft R » 277 dway, 

New York 7, N.Y. 

MODEL B. INTERTYPE £5819 with 


Electric Pot, 2 Molds in 4 aan Disk, 
2 Magazines, AC Motor, $359 

MODEL 8 yy ae 27990 with 
Electric Pot, Metal Feed, 2 Molc. .a 
Sense Disk, 3 Teomtete AC Motor 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, both 
machines in good condition. Prices 
include crating and loading. ALAN 
DIETOH, 71 eensboro ., Roches- 
ter 9, N. ¥. Phone Oulver 2931. 


gg Bs are JR. Autoplate with 
— Wood Autoshaver. Pprintcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 








page Model A Duplex. 
notypes—two 


Model 8 and two 


1—© Intertype with quadder. 

aa 45 © mat roller. 
‘Vanderesok proof press. 

rel plate shaver. 

Miehle and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
828 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 224%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Imme- 
fc ok = Box 5842, Editor & 





— WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
mp and t. Wi 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRE: 





Newopaper Conveyar installations 
188 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Oslif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, erect or repair presses 


28 East = . ee BF 8, N. Y¥. 
MAGHINISTS—Dis ismantling, —— 
——— S. intenenet, serviee nation- 
ww LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY | 
1 eas 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 

Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





GOSS Press single width (two pages 
vide) ce uted’ or deck for same. 
21 inch cut-off or 

Give full details mong prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON. SOVDE CO., INC. 
8—4th Ave. 8. 
yon Minn. 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
for 
All Surplus Composing Room 
Equipment. 


Send full details. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLY.CO., INC. 
337 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canal 6-0916 





po 
Printeraft” a aa 277 Broad- 
way, New York 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 


MACHINERY agg 9 L rot- 
ary, 16 or 24 p Im te cash 
deal. Box 6802, 1 Rditor s Pablis her. 





NTE 
8 5 are ous 7 Model A 
or E pe 
24 page ; os preferably with Stereo- 
t juipment. 
We need —z resses immediately. 
Advise Details 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 





Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
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Idaho . 



























'T HOE, Goss, Scott 
press here two color units. tt color 
not available could use six units 
instead. 


pasters 
but not essential. Please give detailed 
a tion, price, etc. Box 59: 
—— 


ty 








NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
BUSINESS-JOGGING MONTHLY 
FOLDER 
for Waat Ad vos saree Rg mail to 
Mace benste ant, Set" atta! 
unches ani “ 

amor it inter 


est your Olas- 

section. No . ~ 
Your ao tin lo “Led D of 
any 8; 00) iv ‘iigresion 
**Clie! with Ch ie - 


assified’’ 
own creation. Especially suited” "tor 








—— ee 
HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 





LOCAL wg yy SALESMAN 


—Morning, evenin; Sunday news- 
paper—Capital city of 25,000. Per- 
manent position for ex; enced man 
with good sales reco: romotional 
and executive ability. r 40 pre- 
ferred. Write full details | frst letter 


includin: —— 
Write R. a sR and i Tribune, 
Jefferson Gite Me Missouri 


WANTED: SPECIAL EDITION and 
industrial page advertising solicitors. 
Men with references as to honesty, 
Jack Gallagher, Tom Briggs, 
Keleh, Bostwick or Leach preferred. 
eekly Re creat cag ee 
counts 2 reserve, m- 
of Srmhons” lication, 300 


bie member firms, plenty of coo “4 

Sm ae or write, but don’t pho 
en lite! — 24th floor, Architec' 

Boi ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 





smaller 
Here’s that vehicle for @ sustained di- 


and 

Prospects you've wished for. Write 

Howard Parish, Tented Want’ ad gail 
‘an 

ing Plans, Daily News Tower, Miami 











32, Fila. 
SCHOOLS 
OHIO LINOTYPE SOHOOL 
: Linotype 


struction 
Free Information 














A sound ni 6 spotless business back: 

—- aes stil. Wet All replies will 
ept confidential. Box 

Editor & Publisher. — aes 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


pe ca 
ADVERTISING SPACE SALESM. 
FOR NATIONAL MONTHLY ail 
AGAZINE 


Ths 
top-flight advertising salesman 
who can earn a minimum of $10,000 
need apply. Draw ald plus 10% com- 


ion. 
ground and Hs. . Box 
Editor & experience ve B10, 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 
ABO EAST es oh semi-weekly — 


tion =o 











Salary, can expense if own ear. 
Write’ Garteres County News-Times, 
Morehead City, N. O. 
IMMEDIATE oe thaw capable, 
hard-hitting circulati ager. Good 
city = —s Pane "send 1 fall i information 
and ments first letter. 
Gonfdentia. = "5850, Editor & Pub- 
sher 
WANTED YOUNG MAN with circu- 
lation experience by — southern 
daily; excellent 0; for some- 
one y —s as assistant 
circulation ee: Give age, experi- 
ence and sal a7 ee: jox 5858, 
Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITOR for 14-16 Bete weekly. Edi- 
torship open Dec. 22, but can use man 
with circulation or fa Fron be train- 
ing to help out on staff « tem- 
ber to mber. de- 
tails on training, " experien e, fF - 8, 
ete., to — and Aavertiser, Kennett 
Sauare, 

SAPERTENGED Reporter needed im- 
mediately. Must provide own trans: 
portation North. ir mail age, experi- 
ence, family status, present earnings. 
Swell job for right man. Address Bob 
Atwood, Anchorage Times, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 








ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN. Advertis- 

. pore ex pertemen or 
r 

South Carolina. es 


CLASSHIED SUPERVISOR 


To handle telephone and counter sales 
staff in development of transient 
Classified advertising. This is 
splendid sed for woman 
who is qualified by experience. Per- 
— position, morning and evening 


over 90,000, covering ' 
south’s best markets. Te Write te fail » 
tails to Box 5931, Editor | & Publisher, 


DISPLAY SALPSMAN, 6-day AM. 
Salary plus commission. Prefer com- 
petitive experience. Position now 
open. In wonderful Wyoming—plenty 
trout fishing, big game hunting. Cas- 
per Morning Star, Casper, Wyo. 
HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
a man wanted to manage Classi- 
artment on an Eastern publi- 
cokes ef over 100,000 circulation. 











Must be aggressive, and capable of 
taking complete charge of Classificd 
staff. ply tellin 


NEWSPAPER PERSONNEL WANTED 
Experienced and possibly retired or 
semi-retired weekly men pe editor, 
man or woman, as special writer and 
usual eee a weekly. 


2] 


ox 
Eastham, Mass. 

REGIONAL EDITOR 

New York onal editor needed Md 

50-year-old weekly newspaper 

Foe indutry. Gollege veraining. . 

a! aper expe! 

Write epecbumiee i letter Prrith all 

details. Box 5878, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER in twenties with at least 

two years’ experience. State age, ex- 

—— —— sot Box 5936, 
ditor & Publis! 


WOMEN’S Pen EDITOR. We want 
a woman who is thoroughly experi- 
enced in the operation the women’s 
pases, including feature writing and 
Jay out. Well known — daily. 

at are your ideas as to the primary 
objectives of this section of the paper? 
Where should the emphasis 

List fall details including age, edu- 
cation, family status, experience an 

approximate salary requirement. Box 
58. Editor & Publi 














age, experience, 
salary required, an Box 
5906. Editor & Publisher. 


TOP ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


To service retail accounts with excel- 





lent copy and layouts. A real op. = 

tunity with salary and bonus consi 

ably above average. Progressive, 
morning and eveni: com- 


ination newspapers, near 100,000 cir- 
culation, in outstanding southern mar- 
ket. Excellent working conditions 
and an unusually fine city in which 
Tive. Send complete details to Box 
5930, Editor & Publisher. 


66 





WELL KNOWN Yor and — 
magazine in New York Og. aoe 8 ex: 

perienced editor. able to 
handle captions, ng an rewrites. 
Also have knowledge of rotogravure 
production. AG open. Box 5857, 
Editor & Publis 


ios onapen Bo mye ie 








AROUND ay, ot a 
$75.00 ange snd. $82.00" tighta 40 
an 00 nig Ang 
urs. ‘Sool, orking ~- By 
Must be willing ry cross picket line. 
Also permanent positions for young 
men over 18 who wish to learn print- 
ing trade. Apply Meriden Record- 
Journal, Meriden, Conn. 
FLOORMAN—ad setting, page makeup 
on evening daily. 
ledge desirable. 
a pension, 
Permanent, 
Werenas, Transcript, 
ass. 
FLOORMEN AND OPERATORS — 
WANTED. Afternoon daily in Mid- 
west city of 45, ae Permanent, days. 
d scale, 40 hours. Union Shop. 
Paid holidays and vacations. Free life 





insurance, 
pleasant. 
North Adams, 





insurance and hospitalization. Profit- 
sharing plan, pension plan. Will as- 
sist with housing. L. LeNeve, The 


Commercial-News, Danville, Il. 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Medium sized midwest daily in mod- 
= = new plant offers ideal opportunity 


dent. 





eet, < ae. ory living con- 


ee 8al onan oo 
ob. Write. .. — uw... all — 
ox No. 5896, Editor & Publis! 


PHOTOENGRAVING- FORE wr NW 
Combination newspaper and commer- 
cial shop (Union). Must be finished 
engraver with ability to re a~ 
and teach yee Old 
athern city of 75,000. Box "5895, 
Editor & Publisher. 
PRINTING EXEOUTIVE for color 
printing plant. Le age charge of 
production, Ceomgge gy $8,000 year, 
excellent for top-fii flight man. 
Give past pg present position, or; 
ization, — number for in ew. 
Box 5875, Editor & Publisher. 
TOP- FLIGHT mechanical man, major- 
ing on linotype, needed to take charge 
small five day, deep south daily. Salary 
plus interest in property, out of profits 
to right man. This is not reo re- 
sponsibility, but offers good opportun- 
ity. rite complete details first let- 
ter to Box 5921, P editor & Publisher. 





__LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN'S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, P’ mar! 

Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 St., N. ¥. 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OOMPETENT, WORKING 


a 


performance on ae cal onem among = 
50 morning and Sunday newspapers. 
Has had experience to serve & 
publisher as a General Manager, Busi- 
ness Manager, a ector or 
Publisher's Assistan 
Reasons for Svailability very 


satisfactory. 

85 years old, approximately 20 
years in business, top indus’ ref- 
erences, ings in past $9,500.00 
per year. Wish a reasonable r- 
sanity to grow and can —_ it. 
5848, Editor & Publ 





HEAVY EXPERIENCE 
All phases ae, Ad- 
vertising, Circulation, Promotion, Me- 
chanical. references. 84, mar- 
ried, sober, political): conservative. 
Seek position small daily, weekly with 


opportunity to eventually purchase in- 
terest. ‘ill consider any offer. B. 
W. Von Block, Box 5928, Editor & 
Publisher. 





I WOULD like to talk to the pub- 
lisher of a small city daily who is 
looking for a general manager who will 
assume all a for a 
ing volume. years’ highly 
successful record ail , newspa: 
advertising on large and small dail 
Initial experience on second paper in 
one of country’s most competitive 
newspaper aarkets. Sound : i 
builder; no high-pressure artist. 
43. Straight ~ ary or salary with 
Complete 


Box 





history of past Po ogignes and 
formance sent pon request. 
5933, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED—mechanical superintendent 
for modern newspaper plant. Must 

experienced in erecting and maint. hein. 
ing all equipment. Executive ability 
necessary. Permanent position. Refer- 
ences. Warren Tribune Chronicle, 
Warren, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 


REAL OPPORTUNITY for a young 
man, college graduate, who is inter- 
ested in civic and newspaper promo- 
tion. Must be able to originate ideas, 
carry them through and write the news 
about them. nergetic, personable, 
resourceful. Send "tall details first 
letter. Box 5907, Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED— 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
WANTED: YOUNG MAN with well 
rounded city room experience who de- 
sires change into business world lead- 
ing into corporation public relations. 
Prefer college educated; must be able 
to get along.well — - With 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Now available, served 3 leading 
New York City newspapers over a 
period of years—Times, Post, Journal 
American. Highly experienced in 
sales promotion copy, merchandising, 
executive administration, wishes to 
locate in smaller city, 100,000 or over. 
Excellent references from top New 
York newspaper executives—adver- 
tising agencies and executives of 
New York's largest retail stores. 
American — married. Salary and 
other information on request. For 
contact during NAEA Convention 
in New York call BEverly 7-7505. 
Write Box 5926, Editor & Publisher. 











nationally known $ 
position weak he reepssee 





concern ; 
hattan, New York. State full facts 
and salary requirements. Box 6927, 
Editor & Publisher. 
HELP WANTED— 
SALESMEN 





OPPORTUNITY 
For a Advertising a 
Who is Free to Travel 


Here is an it 


ACTIVE DISPLAY salesman seeks 
vosition of advancement on livel: 
American daily. Now handling—hard- 
selling, arrestin, 
on Canadian daily. 
per business. Wide 
est references. Box 
Publisher. 

manager weekly 


ADVERTISING rian %, 2 
Po! ar; 
or_daily Midwest, South pre- 
Presently 


$7,500 i et. 
Box $851, Kditor if Publisher. 


rience. Tish. 
5902, Editor & 





ears. 
Late 





for a salesman of proven ‘ability to 
join a well established newspaper serv- 
ice agency > local | wavettnens in 

nd 8 
is our 31st year serving a L$ 
clientele and our —— plans a 
the right man a to share 








ferabl 
make up. Must have good eye 4 
ret ye make up of art and news 

able to direct and speed up 
pages by a = liaison man be- 





tween editorial and ae rooms. 
Box 5908, Editor & Publisher 


pro’ on a co-partner = 
sales manager basis. Man selected 
must have car, free to travel and 





tween 80-45 years of age. Send full 
particulars in first letter. 
Hahn-Rodenburg Company 
Springfield, Dinois 


3OSTON Ley! my ered 
tate, 2 years school, di 

vertising start. yi -~-® pot SS C 
Vet, age tow single. Go ere. 
t, M, Johnson, 24 Ridge Street, Ar 
ington, Mossachusetts. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for rate 24, 


OLASSIFIED —— years top 
light rience ases small, me- 
— or metropolitan dailies. Sac; Suc- 
care h iden — 
won and ag, pl ao "sh Box 
5860, Editor & Publis 
1950 





4 


" 


Ser oe e® abige a bi 








1M 1° Bs Aime 


aol 





P~ 








ae WANTED— 
VERTISING 





aDYEnTIee MANAGER, 40, 20 
years small dailies, seeks o tunity. 
Asaressite, ee, dependable. $100 
eek, 5 and incentive. Box 5920, 
Editor ¥ ublisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER — Highly 
successful record on midwest mo: - 
pce meen Sunday publication (circula- 
tion bese, Pod 100,000 combina- 
tion). Especially strong on commer- 
contract selling and transient 
building. Let me show you resume of 
= porkeesionas. ee now 
through own choice. Age 43, family. 
Write org Bauer, 615 South fealty 
son, Olathe, K " 
COMPETENT Salesman, pe lay- 
out. Experienced daily, weekly, 31, 
married, good seleeeaans. Prefer East 
Coast area. Box 5916, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
GOOD Advertising Man for small dail 
or weekly can produce without high 
pressure. Age 49, 22 years’ experi- 
ecord. Strong on ideas 
Available now. 
eneral Delivery, Gircle- 








re 
and } lavogie. 
G 


ville, amstio. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ARTISTS . 








ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR 
Illustrator and Art Director of Sun- 
day paper now discontinued. Adver- 
tising agency, — and news 
background. Layou: its to top-no 
illustrations “ter =— Editorial 
or Advertising Complete 
Knowledge of Ro makeup, 
Eee layouts, ume and illustrations. 
agen art — Ay color fea- 
pages. Young ae 
& 5848, Editor 4 & "Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





ABLE 29, ote “Hh not 
boy won. er, ‘experien in be a 
panes of daily operation, wants 
d newspaper. Box 5932, eal 
ton Publisher. 
pecan REPORTER, 25, three — 
rience on U. 8. daily in Euro; 
college, Pi aren Box 5918, 
Edits 
AGRICULTURAL one, reporter. 
News, extension, technical experience. 
Box 5937, Editor & ane 
AVAILABLE Ni 
ABLE mB reporser wants xob on daily 








reens report: 
pong 








copy. . No clock-watcher. 
Frien 
disposition. 


adua: will 
Seo, ke Editor & Publish 


to 
an mality. eer’. 21 
pega of Michigan 
aaa 


review seeks New 





po daily. 
June 16 or 17 a.m. 
tor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
LET’S —_ Lig ee 
can prove to ‘m8 good re- 
porter, Dewstiowsen, utility deskman, 
within a month. aiye a a a 
I'm 27, married, “ay ys 

six a iene. Ox pe0y, eal 

or 5 


NEWSPAPER WOMAN, oe. wire ee 
tor-reporter one year, 


as photographer and *Sockety editor. 
MJ.8., dssires job on daily. Box 
oe Editor & blisher. - 





LUGGED — PULITZER. 4 


"he: yeni, editorial, pla play 


ork City _ paper 


p South- 
Phone Bokuyiee 4-7276 
5879, Edi- 


or Box 





CAN EDIT YOUR WEEKLY and 
MAKE iT U Newsman, solid 

wee seeks 
permanent return congenial small 
town. 7a 5915, Editor > Publisher. 
CANADIA: reporter, ae on 
—— dailies.’ Desire position 
am U. 8. A. 


Editor & Publisher. 


midwest daily, 
chance to prove sel any news ca- 











if 
- on Florida daily. Box 5815, 
ditor & Publ Tr. 
OUS and CAPAB. 
I’m both of se—and mor 
ter. 1 year on daily. BA Jour- 
nalism. ly or weekly, ni 
object. Go anywhere. owledge of 
sports. Car. Single. Box 5880, itor 
& Publisher. 
pA reporting wanted 
- = car. Box ” 5b8 t Bai- 
ae “. Publis 





nalism. 


City. 


active 


REPO 


ment. 


ments, 


features, 


Vet, 27, ——, 


within commuting distan 


REPORTER, 2% years all beats, gen- 
eral assign: te. 
New York 1 Herald Tribune and sm 
town experience. MS Columbia Jour 


rewri 


Wants job 


e New 


York 


Box 5924, Editor " Publisher. 





Post, 


Box 5' 








r. 


dail we 


5910, Editor & Publish 
RTER - FEAT 
Journalism grad.; 1 
2 wire 5 oy 


on Bais 





PORES - 


REPORTER—Writer, Editor, weekly 3 
— sports strin; New 
imes 4 years; A.B. History. 


York 


Want 


Box 


EDITOR, 
5 months on daily; 


29; any assign- 
& Publisher 





signments. me 
Available on notice to employer. 
5899, Editor & Publisher. 


cam 


REPORTER, three years’ experien 
in local government and general rd 


ra experience. 


Box 





er ee 


rk 





by 


nat te of Univeraty 
th degrees in 





7 ali and International Rolations. 
Eo mauecn editor, 30, on | ft 
SITUATIONS WANTED— daily 10M seeks qhanes for advance ———— = ne, ae 
CARTOONISTS ment. Journalism = Five | sity Branch P. O. Madison, Wis. 
years’ experience. rried, refer- | Sy Sree Se . Q 
—— En sees your editorial car- | ences. Box 5923, Editor & 2 lisher, | REPORTER-FEA E — 
years; make a comparison. Bon S008, pr Een lay ewes oe gag RG (og Journalism.” Good medie 
Editor & Publish radio-TV newsman-announcer. and social studies peshgpeuns. Box 
sive research in news; pe me 5889, Editor & Publ: 
in Pp. radio news, dramatics, 5889. Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS W. teaching. Missouri journalism ad., | REPORTER-PHO' \PHER, fast, 
CIRCULATION 1950, married, eck, | dependable—Two years een 
GIROULATION MANAGE a) 1908" Paris Road, Columbia, "Missour!. news, gg fenberen. ‘Prete 
lity. Thoroughly experienced al) | DEPENDABLE young copy reader Cm Tee 5069, Editor a “Pub. 
phases. Outstanding references. Age seeks desk job on daily; go anywhere. 
35. family — honest. “ava - | Now wire itor on western daily of 


able on notice. i ape 
South, Southwest, Around 50M 
“= daily. Box 6849, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


OIROCULATION MANAGER — Expori- 


thoroughly conversant 
and — details. Presently 
loyed, other connection. 
Box ites Editor & Publisher. 
HAVE DELIVERED pa ere, been Dis- 
trict Manager for leading paper in 
charge of suburban carrier er 
and downtown newsstands. 
traveled for magazine publisher <a 
managed magazine agency. Age 28, 
two years college, married and free to 
travel. Am loo ie uot opportunity = 


,000. Four years experience, BA 
in journalism. Box 5808, Editor & 
Publisher. 

DRIVE woman's page troubles ~—— 

7 hiring versatile reporter 
enty of know-how, meee dia Eat: 
it of he 

tor & — 


EDITOR A BY-LINE 

Highly Bile. copy desk, city desk, 
rewrite and makeup. Spesiatie: Fea- 
tures and editorials. A.B. English, 





among them oO. M 
AP. Louis N. Olarke, 50 Park Ter- 
race, N. Y., Tel: 


W., New York 34, 
9-2890. 





prove my abilit 
newspaper field. , eg 5922, Editor s 
Publisher. 

MR. PUBLISHER! Are you interested 
in a circulation manager who can in- 
crease circulation and net revenue. 23 
years’ experience in high competitive 
a Box 5940, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








WANT to increase circulation, cut ex- 
passes 18 years experience, available 
or smal! daily. Oircula‘ a Menage, 
routeman, business on ref: 
erence. Box 5871, Editor & Pablisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


A-1 mero. SDX. Box 5890, 
Editor & Publisher. 
AAA—Editorial, Feature Wri 
perienced ; see: Bay single; woh 
college grad. 5881, Editor 
ZARDVARK to-althor reporter, 8. 
Columbia Ceaeonetty Journalism (Back: 
a Sdieler). 5 . A. government a 
two years experience, Irwin 
toile 628 W. 114 St., 2 4 x 
YEARS news experience; desires 

















a organ, public relations; 
=< area. Box 5 5882, Editor & Pee. 
sher. 





EDITOR-WRITER: 4 years’ experi- 
ence: columns, features, make-up, edi- 
torials, report: rting Young; B.A. Un- 
soa style. Box 5912, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR 


With 21 ¥ ’ experience on two 
medium dailies, seeks change with op- 
Reeeaany. Eight years as managing 
edito: — swrite editorials and 
han dle ed. pa r fill any news ad- 
ministrative 4 eb. “Pay must be goo 

eturn re will be high. 
3019, Editor Publisher. 


HIGH-PRESSURE, active aveeenet 
wanted by American reporter 

ing from Europe. Student philosophy, 
psychology, am hy 
interest features. 





Sox 





prey ey * eli- 
mate. Ni nless ae job offers 
LONG EOULAR 

INTEREST IN WORE NORE HIGH- 


LY VALUED THAN UNION 8 
ULES. Box 5810, Editor & Publisher. 


HOUSE Organ Editor with two years 
—— — production — 


radio s. 
“30 West Chicago Avenue. 





nce, 
Griffin, 
cago 10, IMinois, WiHitehall 7.6211. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 2%, 1950 





one "beaten references. 
rewrite. If 
staff, plug 
137 Suth 


og mo - FEATURE Meng 7 


All beats and 
ou have a hole on your 


it 1 ha Guy Liviegstes. 








business service ex 
ground includes edit 
reportin; 

= W 

in research 
sity of Wisconsin, 1924. lear 
convincing style. "available now. Box 
5900, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITER, yo lady, B spe oe 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


THERE comes a time in the life’ 


of every State Editor when he 
would like to cut the throat of 
some country correspondent. 

Lots of devices have been in- 
vented and tested to educate the 
correspondents .about style dead, 
lines, telephoning,’ etc. Sometimes 
they work and sometimes they 
don't. Unfortunately, there are al- 
Ways new correspondents coming 
along, replacements, so. the job 
never ends. 

The State Editor of the 
La Salle (il.) News-Tribune is 
trying a new approach:to the prob- 
lems. He is circulating to his 
“flock” in printed form.the “First 
Epistle to the Correspondents ac- 
cording to Floyd. Esche.” (He’s 
the s.e.) 

It goes like this: 

oe oe ak 

“Lo, ALL ye correspondents, en- 
tering through the Gate of the 
News - Tribune into the ‘Land of 
Jonrnalism, he arken ‘unto .my 
words; for I have dwelt in this 
land for many months and mine 
eyes have witnessed all manner of 
folly and woe. 

“2. Verily have I tasted of the 
Bitter Fruit of the Blue Pencil and 
dregs of the cup of the Copy 
Butcher. 

“3. Gird up thy loins, my 
daughter, and take up they type- 
writer; but act slowly and with 
exceeding care and hearken first 
to the counsel of one wiser and 
sadder than thou: 

“4. Beware thou the Editor 
who is called State; he hath a 
pleased and foolish look, but he 
_— sharp scissors in his 
desk. 

“S Avoid him when he speaketh 
tow and his lips smileth; he smileth 
not for thee; his heart rejoiceth at 
the sight of thy news letter and-thy 


<opy. 

“6. He will smile and smile 
and work all manner of evil 
against thee. 

“7. He careth not for praise or 
flattery, but giveth him news and 
‘thy best and he will love thee. 

_ “8. Unto all things. there is a 
time: there is a time to speak and 
a time to be silent; be thou like 
unto stone unless thou hast a 
scoop, and keep thy telephone 
still when thou hast only a brief. 

“9. The wise woman ‘searcheth 
out riews, but only a fool writeth 
trivial chatter. 

“10. Look thou with disfavor 
upon the publicity seeker; he pri- 
zeth much his scrapbook and is 
proud and foolish. 

“11. Know thou that the Edi- 
tor is a man of many moods: 
when he soundeth pleased and ‘his 
words are like honey the wise 
correspondent seeketh him out 
with a story and getteth away 
with murder. 


&8 


“12. But when he talketh with 
great haste and the sweat standeth 
on his brow and-he curseth under 
his. breath,-make thyself scarce; 
for he will fall like’ a whirlwind 
upon thy copy and the reporter 
shall know his wrath. 

“13. Beware thou also the time 
called Deadline when it ap- 
proacheth ‘look thou on the ball; 
for it loveth to catch thee short. 

“14. Hell hath.no fury like the 
deadline ‘scorned; it prizeth time- 
liness above all things. 

“15. Damned be she who 
standeth last in the line at the 
post office and .waiteth for short- 
age to order envelopes. 

“16. She. taketh from the Edi- 
tor’s time with a heavy hand and 
leaveth for others the lesser part. 

“17. Beware. thou. the Poor 
Handwriting: for it. will make thee 
sweat. 

“18. She is thriced cursed, and 
all people, even unto the teletype- 
setters,—will ‘tevile. her, and the 
proof readers ‘will spit upon her. 
For her name is called Hen 
Tracks, and she is an abomina- 
tion.” 

On the theory that most coun- 
try correspondents are loyal 
church folk, we’ll bet they at least 
will read the “First Epistle.” 
Whether or not they will compre- 
hend is another matter, but they'll 
get a laugh. 

* a oe 

A CORRESPONDENT wrote to 
E&P (June 10, page 30) that 
“Mr. and Mrs. George Haugh, 
journalism graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and for sev- 
eral years reporters on the Detroit 
Free Press, have purchased the 
Vernon County Censor at Vir- 
oqua, Wisc.” 

It turns out the couple is actu- 
ally Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Hough, 3rd—third generation of 
a famous newspaper family. 

His father, George A. Hough, 
Jr., and mother have been edi- 
tors and publishers of the Fal- 
mouth (Mass.) Enterprise since 
1929. 

His grandfather, George A. 
Hough, was for 40 years manag- 
ing editor of the New Bedford 
Standard. 

His uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Beetle Hough, are edi- 
tors and publishers of the Vine- 
yard Gazette of Martha’s ‘Vine- 
yard, Mass. 

“We rate a little better .:- 
porting,” writes his father. “After 
all the years the Houghs have 
been subscribing to your journal 
of the newspaper trade, let’s give 
the boy a start under his own 
colors. What say?” 

ight. 


* * * 


ARE you a collector of rare 
journalistic items? 








E & P CALENDAR 

June 26-28—Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn, 
summer conference, Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

June 26-30 — American 
Newspaper Guild, annual con- 
vention, Ke Statler, Wash- 
ington, 

June 2, & _— - PNPA, regional 
meeting, daily newspapers, 
Brookside Country Club, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

July 6-8 — North Carolina 
Press Assn., convention, Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

July 17 — PNPA, regional 
meeting, daily newspapers, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

July 17 — PNPA, executive 
committee meeting, Governors 
Room, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

July 20-22 — Virginia Press 
Assn., 68th annual meeting,, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

July 17- 19—American Mar- 
keting Association, national 
convention, San Francisco. ., 

July 14-15—South Carolina 
Press Association, midsummer 
meeting, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, .Nz °C. 





The International Newspaper 
Collectors Club has just been 
formed and is issuing its own news 
sheet. 

Charles J. Smith, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., reports he already has 50 
members. 

It’s an interesting hobby, this 
collecting, but it is strange that 
most of the journalistic collectors 
we've ever met seem to be non- 
newspaper people. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. 

E&P President James Wright 
Brown atone time had probably 
the best collection of original car- 
toons dating back to Thomas Nast 
and Davenport. He also had an 
unusual collection of old newspa- 
pers and autographs of famous 
people in and out of the newspa- 
per business which included an 
criginal manuscript by Horace 
Greeley. He has recently given 
these away to libraries and schools 
of journalism where they will be 
properly preserved and cared for 
and displayed in the public inter- 
est. 

Occasionally, someone will 
write to us saying they had just 
found an old copy of this or that 
while rumaging through the attic 
or in some old papers. Usually, 
it has been a copy of the old 
Ulster County Gazette which has 
been faked by experts many times. 
Unfortunately, most of these 
“finds” sound as if they are the 
fake copies but we always refer 
them for a check to the Library 


of Congress which has an authen- 
tic copy. 
Mr. Smith, mentioned above, 


has in his possession old news 
pamphlets dating back to 1537. 
Other rare pieces are mentioned 
in the news letter. 

Should provide fun and a profit- 
able arrangement for the col- 
lectors. 





ABC Modifies 
15% Rule for 
‘Separate Data 


Cuicaco—Directors of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations adopted 


two new rules governing a- 
tion reports in the newspaper di- 
vision at their June 18-19 meet- 
ing at Seigniory Club, Monte 


. Bello, Quebec. 


The so-called “15% rule” has 
been liberalized by an additional 
paragraph providing that when a 
newspaper’s daily circulation is 
between 5 and 15% in excess of 
or below the average for the other 
days of the week, the circulation 
for such day may, at the option of + 
the. publisher, be shown. separately 
and the average for the other five 
days shown as the “daily aver- 
age.” 

New AM and PM Ruling 

In order to clarify the reporting 
of newspaper circulations by edi- 
tions, both morning and evening, 
outside the hours of their respec- 
tive hours of publication, the 
board. has adopted an additional 
provision for paragraph (f) and 
(g) of Chapter C, Article 1, Sec- 
tion 2. The additional provision 
is as follows: 

“All editions of a morning news- 
paper, all editions including pre- 
date editions of an evening news- 
paper, and all editions including 
predate of a Sunday newspaper 
having a press starting time out- 
side the hours of the date of issue 
as designated for each in para- 
graphs (c), (d), and (i) respec- 
tively, shall in the listing of press 
runs, etc. in paragraph 9 of Pub- 
lisher’s Statements and Audit Re- 
ports be set in bold face type and 
marked with a suitable symbol in 
like size bold type referring to 
paragraph 28 where a statement 
of all pertinent information shall 
be given. 

Time to Be Stated 

“The statement shall give facts 
covering approximate time, and 
manner of distribution to readers, 
and the extent to which the edi- 
torials, comics, main cartoons, spe- 
cial columns, radio programs or 
other distinctive special features 
are common to other editions of 
the day the edition is printed or 
to those of the day the issue is 
dated. 

“All such statements submitted 
for Publisher’s Statements shall be 
subject to editing, correction, ad- 
dition or deletion by the manag- 
ing director as in his judgment the 
facts or evidence may warrant. 
No publisher’s statement shall be 
released or used without his prior 
approval.” 

The rule governing proxies ‘has 
been revised to require that prox- 
ies must be filed at the office of 
the managing director in Chicago 
not later than the close of the 
seventh day preceding the first day 
of the meeting at which they are 
to be voted. 
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For use on Teletypesetter-equipped composing ma- 
chines, Linotype has cut 24 different faces. Each font has 
been specially engineered for Teletypesetter use. Every 
single matrix is made to Teletypesetter specifications to 
provide proper word and letter spacing, and to assure 
trouble-free perforator operation. Order any of the faces 
listed from your Linotype representative. Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


LINOTYPE TELETYPESETTER FACES ” 
















Set Size —6%6 Set Size —8.66 iP 
5% pt. Ionic No. 5 with Bold Face No. 2 7% pt. Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 
Set Size—7? 7% pt. Ionic No. 5 with Bold Face No. 2 
5% pt. Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 8 pt. Excelsior No. 1 with Bold Face 2 
6 pt. Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 8 pt. Excelsior with Memphis Bold 
6 pt. Excelsior with Italic 8 pt. Ionic No. 5 with Bold Face No. 2 
6 pt. Excelsior with Gothic No. 3 Set Size—9 
Set Size—8 9 pt. Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 
7 ~=pt. Excelsior No. 1 with Bold Face 2 9 pt. Excelsior with Italic 
7 ~=pt. Excelsior No. 1 with Italic Set Size—9.5 
7 ~«pt. Excelsior No. 1 with Gothic No. 3 9 t. Ionic No. 5 with 
7 pt. Ionic No. 5 with Bold Face No. 2 - io Salts Roae Rae x 2 
7% pt. Corona with Gothic Set Size—10 
8 pt. Corona with Erbar Bold 10 pt. Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 
Set Size —8.5 Set Size—11 
7% pt. Excelsior with Memphis Bold 11 pt. Excelsior with Bold Face No. 2 
7% pt. Paragon with Bold 11 pt. Excelsior with Italic 















Each set size establishes the lower case 
alphabet length of each type face 


Sheer population, canine or human, is no infallible index 

to sales potentials for pet food. Not when the average family 

in New York City (where only 126 out of every 1,000 families own dogs) 
buys about the same amount of pet food a year as the 

average family in another part of the country 

where there are over 500 dog-owning families in every 1,000. 


In still another region, to make population criteria even more baffling, 
the average family buys almost four times as much—even though only 348 
out of every 1,000 families number dogs in their households. 


Sales potential, for pet food or anything else, is a product of many factors. 
Some of them may be obvious, others complex—but all of them 

are part and parcel of the markets in which you sell 

and the people who live there. 


The one advertising medium which is equally part and parcel 

of its market and its people is the daily newspaper. 

Its lifeblood is news of its people—and ads of the goods 

they buy in their stores. It’s the ideal place for your advertising, too, 
when your aim is to concentrate on the likeliest markets for your product 
and to make the most of the fact that 


All Business Is Local 


z= Bwrveat of AwWvertamg of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. is in business to help 
you make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 


Sponsored by Scripps-Howard Newspapers in the interest of more effective advertising. 








